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VoLUME XXXIV I 


THE MARCH 


HE German Government 
wants peace. It realizes that 
its opportunity to crush 


France in this war has gone. 

It cannot get at England. 
The initiative has passed into the hands of 
Germany’s enemies. At present most 
of her conquests remain. The longer 
the war lasts the less favorable her posi- 
tion is likely to be. The obvious thing 
to do is to stop now. This situation has 
been true for some time, and ever since 
it has been true the Kaiser has been 
working for peace. For a while he hoped 
to be able to use us to obtain a peace 
that would leave him at least in possession 
of the territory of his allies if not of some 
of his enemies. That plan having failed, 
he is devoting his attention to Russia 
in the hope that he can use Russia to 
achieve some such aim. 

He has a good hand to play. He can 
offer to be generous about his lost colonies, 
about Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, and 
Poland in return for a free hand in the 
Balkans and Turkey. He can even be 
generous with some Austrian territory 
without -fatally damaging his plan. If 
he could make such an arrangement the 
great Middle European Empire of the 
pan-German dream would be a fact. 

Our Government and the governments 
of France, Great Britain, and Italy realize 
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that such a Middle European Empire 
under the Hohenzollerns would be a far 
more dangerous and impossible neighbor 
than Germany has been. It is the Ger- 
man Government’s hope that in its dis- 
turbed state Russia may not see this 
point. 

A separate peace with Russia that will 
lead to a general peace with Germany 
possessed of at least part of her gains was 
at the bottom of Germany’s anxious 
interest in the Socialists’ conference at 
Stockholm. This failing, there will be 
other peace movements as there have 
been before, for the peace campaign is as 
much a part of the German programme 
as is the submarine campaign. The peace 
that Germany is seeking now is a “Ger- 
man peace,”’ which means a temporary 
arrangement sufficiently favorable to 
Germany to afford a fair chance to make 
a more successful attempt at world 
domination some time in the future. 
There has been no indication that the 
German Government has any different 
philosophy now than that with which 
it entered the war, or that it believes 
that any other nation has any different 
philosophy from its own. 

With their army, their navy, and this 
philosophy still intact there is obviously 
no possibility of a lasting peace with 


the German people. 
All rights reserved 
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The March of Events 


Our Grave Tasks in the War 


when we declared that a state of 

war existed between ourselves 
and Germany the declaration caught us 
somewhat -by surprise. It was just. as 
if some one else had made the announce- 
ment unexpectedly to us. We had no 
definite plan of operation, no word “go”’ 
to put our navy to sea as the British had, 
no plan of mobilization as the French 
had. The first task was to get such a 
plan. It was evolving during the first 
six weeks but did not take any very 
definite shape until after the visit of the 
French and English Commissions. The 
hesitancy about sending men to France 
that was noticeable at first gave way toa 
policy not only of preparing for the future 
put of doing everything possible at the 
present. Doctors, engineers, Red Cross 
units, Pershing’s division, and some of 
our destroyers have gone. We shall 
presumably be ready to make good the 
casualties of this first expeditionary force 
and increase its size by a continuous 
stream of detachments until the new 
army comes into being and is ready to go. 

Under the circumstances this is all 
that we can do. It is an immediate evi- 
dence to Germany that we are in deadly 
earnest, and from now on we shall send 
men until the war is brought to a vic- 
torious finish. If we could send a great 
army now, that finish would probably be 
this summer. If we can get our new 
army efficiently trained by early spring 
of 1918, that finish ought to be reached 
in 1918. If we are late—and there 
is barely time for the task—that finish 
will probably be in 1919. This is a fair 
estimate of the military situation. Our 
unreadiness may prolong the war two 
years. The present preparations, if suc- 
cessful, may end the war next year. Our 
Government has on its hands a clear 
and tremendous necessity for being effi- 
cient. 

Such is a reasonable calculation of the 
war as a Strictly military business. This 
summer’s offensive may, of course, bring 
enough results to improve this calculation. 


AN PARADOXICAL as it may seem, 
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But we ought not to expect too much of 
this summer. The military problem 
which our allies are working on is to kill 
or capture enough Germans to gain a 
final decision over the Germanarmy. To 
do this the Germans must be accounted 
for without a prohibitive casualty list on 
our side. The French and the British 
have evolved a system of attack which 
can bring this result. But with the 
number of men available it does not seem 
calculated to bring this result this sum- 
mer, unless the Germans make some 
blunder. 

There are, of course, other influences 
at work on the war besides the strictly 
military. Internal dissensions in Russia 
may help Germany. Internal dissen- 
sions in Austria may help us. The U- 
boat warfare may increase its usefulness 
to Germany or it may be so overcome as 
to leave our allies and ourselves ‘better 
off than we now are. The economic 
pressure on Germany may curtail the 
supplies for her army and take the heart 
out of her people, but from such evidence 
as is obtainable Germany’s armies are 
still well supplied and her morale equal 
to a good deal more war. As much as 
we may hope from these other forces, 
the only certainty that we can count on 
is our own military force. 

Our allies have asked us for all the 
military and naval force that we can 
supply now to aid them in making this 
summer’s fighting effective. And we 
have with pride sent Pershing’s division 
and some of our destroyers. On the 
other side our soldiers and sailors are 
enthusiastically received. Our own pa- 
pers, too, have given us glowing accounts 
of our destroyers’ usefulness. We con- 
fidently expect efficiency from both 
forces, but in our enthusiasm we must 
not lose our perspective. If Pershing 
took with him 25,000 men, his force 
would make good about a fifth of the 
casualties of one month’s hard fighting 
by the British army alone. If altogether 
we sent three fourths of all our destroyers 
abroad for submarine work and left the 
Fleet denuded, we should have contri- 
buted fewer than either Italy or Russia, 
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not to mention the larger fleet of France 
‘and the infinitely larger numbers of 
Great Britain. Our immediate task in 
this war is to create a great merchant 
marine and a great army on the scale of 
things as they are in Europe. If we 
have the brains and ability to do it 
quickly, the war can be settled next year 
-probably. If we are delayed by only a 
few months of such muddling as is quite 
common in the conduct of war, it may 
well mean twelve more months of war 
and hundreds of thousands dead. 

There has seldom in our history been 
so clear, so colossal, and so exacting a 
task before any Administration. There 
is every indication that the Administra- 
tion sees the task and ‘accepts the respon- 
sibility. And it is every man’s duty to 
help it succeed in the urgent task of 
having the army ready and the ships in 
which to carry it to France to insure 
victory in 1918. 


An Optimistic View of the War’s 
Outcome 


GOOD many people here have 
A always taken it for granted that 

the nations that are now our 
allies would win the war. With this 
belief in mind these people could hardly 
help feeling that our entry into the war 
must make a speedy end to the business. 
When, therefore, after our entry the 
difficulties of a speedy and successful 
conclusion of the struggle began to be 
apparent, a sense of depression became 
evident. From a proper perspective 
this is not justified. Looking backward 
at the course of the war from the begin- 
ning, and considering the present situa- 
tion, there is every ground for sober 
optimism on our part concerning its 
ultimate outcome. 

In 1914 Germany and Austria had 
against them ‘two main enemies—Russia 
and France. The available armies of 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Serbia were 
all small. Germany was better prepared 
than France, and the Russian armies 
equipped and available were never as 
Jarge as we generally supposed. In 1915 


the German defensive system easily 
held off the attacks of the French and 
of the gradually increasing British army, 
inflicted a terrible defeat on Russia, and 
all but annihilated the Serbian army. 
So far the initiative and every advantage 
lay with the Central Powers. There 
was no reasonable grounds for belief 
that the French could ever drive the 
Germans back alone, and the British 
army was materializing very slowly. 
And even the entrance of Italy into the 
war did not immediately change matters. 
On the other hand, in February, 1916, the 
Germans felt strong enough to launch 
their tremendous offensive against Ver- 
dun.. That was the high tide of their 
progress. With the exception of the 
Battle of the Marne and the first Russian 
offensive there had not been an Allied 
success in Europe. The British had lost 
at Gallipoli, and the French and British 
had failed in several bloody attempts to 
pierce the German line. They talked 
of a great offensive but it had to bedemon- 
strated. Over here people still held to 
the belief that the Allies would win. In 
the Allied countries people still held to 
the same belief, but no one could say 
definitely how it was to be done. The 
situation that was faced then was three- 
fold: it was not only When can we win 
and how can we win? but the far more 
searching question, Can we win? 

Then came a period of give and take. 
Brusiloff’s second offensive, though it 
never reached Lemberg, disrupted a large 
part of the Austrian army, and following 
this the Italians more than held their 


’ own in the Alps. These things and the 


failure of the Germans at Verdun more 
than compensated for the fall of Kut-el- 
Amara. And the Allied success on the 
Somme was more important in its rela- 
tion to the final outcome than was the 
German success in Rumania. 

After the Somme battle and the re- 
capture of Douaumont at Verdun there 
was an answer to the questions, Can we 
win and howr But the question, When 
can we win? still remained. It still does. 
But in spite of it, if we look on the situa- 
tion with any proper perspective there 
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is more real ground for sober optimism 
than at any previous time in the war. 

Even if the worst should happen and 
the German and Austrian forces facing 
Russia should be largely released to 
fight elsewhere—even then the situation 
would not be as bad as it was in 1915, 
for France and England together are 
relatively to the enemy better prepared 
to wait for our armies than France alone 
was prepared to wait for England in the 
first year of war. 

By coming into the struggle one at a 
time and- giving the Germans ample 
warning before our armies become effec- 
tive, we and our allies have given the 
enemy every possible advantage and 
made the task of beating him as-costly as 
possible. Nevertheless, we can fairly 
see now that even by this cumbersome 
process the task is well on its way. 


Public Confidence and the Censor 


e “HE inevitable row over a censor- 
ship began almost immediately 
after war was declared. As soon 

as the Administration made its first 
move toward a censorship, the opposition 
to it appeared. The opposition was 
based upon the following four well-known 
formulas, all of which contain much truth 
and justice: ; 

First, if the Administration can muzzle 
the press, it can more or less indefinitely 
hide any inefficiency from which it may 
suffer. Secondly, a policy of secrecy 
breeds hosts of rumors and _ suspicions 
and misleads the public whose war it is 
and who have a right to know how their 
war is being carried on. Thirdly, it is 
continuously stated that the French 
-and British censorships have been fail- 
ures and that we should not imitate them. 
Fourthly, the first amendment to the 
Federal Constitution provides that “ Con- 
gress shall make no law abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press.” 

Even those who most violently opposed 
the measures proposed by the Adminis- 
tration agreed that some form of restraint 
from the usual peace habits of the press 


was needful in war time, but were in- ° 


clined toward the more or less contra- 
dictory idea of a voluntary censorship 
perhaps somewhat after the President’s 
former idea of a universal. voluntary 
army. The difficulty with this voluntary 
censorship is not so much that there are 
many wilful purveyors of useful informa- 
tion to the enemy—for there are not—but 
that the average newspaper and magazine 
editor does not and cannot know all the 
kinds of information which are of value 
to the enemy in a war like this. 

Obviously, the press must depend 
upon technical authorities for such deci- 
sions. But if this is admitted, its practice 
might lead to the concealment of in- 
efficiency. It was this idea that led one 
Washington correspondent to tell a 
Cabinet officer that he objected to having 
to get the news of the department from 
a single authorized source. He wanted 
to see all the bureau chiefs, he frankly 
confessed, because he might get from 
them facts upon which he could criticise 
their superior. The impossibility of con- 
ducting a Government department effi- 
ciently in which the subordinates were 
using the press to harass their chief did 
not seem to occur to the correspondent. 
Yet part of his idea was sound enough. 
It would be possible for a department 
to fail in its duty and keep the public 
in ignorance of it so long as the press 
representatives could get only the official 
outgivings. 

But the real remedy for this is not the 
privilege of press representatives to 
examine the departmental bureau chiefs. 
The remedy is a responsible form of 
government in which the members of 
Congress, the elected representatives of 
the people, could question the secre- 
taries or assistant secretaries of the 
various departments on the floor of the 
House and Senate concerning the con- 
duct of the people’s affairs. It is certain 
that some one should be in a position to 
question the departmental actions, and 
it is just as certain that it were better 
for the men elected by the public and 
sent to Washington to do it than that the 
men employed by the papers and sent to 
Washington should do it, though the 
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devotion of the newspaper men to the 
public welfare is well known. 

But not having a responsible govern- 
ment in which the legislature can find 
out what the departments are doing by 
any less cumbersome process than Con- 
gressional investigation, the duty of ques- 
tioning the departments for the public’s 
information devolves upon the private 
body of Washington correspondents. 

The belief that we ought not to follow 
the system of censorship that is used in 
England and France is based upon the 
enumeration of various obvious errors 
that the censors of these countries have 
made. In the nature of the business 
the success of their efforts is less apparent. 
The amount of information which the 
British and French censors have kept 
the Germans from getting which the 
Germans would have liked is not reckoned 
in the usual attack on censors in general. 

The situation boils down to something 
like this: Some censorship is pretty 
generally admitted to be necessary. The 
Constitution provides that the freedom 
of the press shall not be abridged. There 
is, then, no logical theoretical solution 
to the problem. And when that is the 
case it is always wise to look for a man 
in whom the public puts its trust and 
put him in charge. It needs a man of 
Cabinet grade to handle the situation. 

It is not saying anything against Mr. 
Creel to say that he has not sufficient 
of the public’s confidence to give him a 
good chance to succeed in so difficult a 
position. Until his appointment the 
public hardly knew him at all. Even in 
his own profession he could not be con- 
sidered a distinguished member. Re- 
gardless of his qualities, his appoint- 
ment, therefore, could not give the press 
or the public the needed confidence. 
Nor has his conduct of the office so far 
made up what the impression of the 
appointment lacked. And on the other 
hand there is nothing in Mr. Creel’s 
career that gives evidence that he has 
the expert knowledge that would make 
him particularly valuable to the State, 
War, or Navy Departments. 

In time of war it is perhaps more jus- 


tifiable than at other times to suggest 
that a gentleman who has undertaken 
to serve the Government perhaps at 
personal sacrifice, as many have, should 
resign in order that he may be succeeded 
by some man whose past career and repu- 
tation would give him an opportunity 
to serve immediately on a basis that 
Mr. Creel could only attain by the slow 
growth of public confidence in him. 

The Government can have the censor- 
ship which it needs with less friction, 
with less loss of confidence, with fewer 
disturbing rumors and more public con- 
fidence if it has as head censor a man 
sizable enough for the Cabinet and known 
to the public than in any other way. 
It is not so hard to get unusual power 
for a man whose judgment the public 
is accustomed to as it is for one whose 
judgment the public does not know. 


Congress and Its Critics 


N THE first fifty days of the war 
| Congress succeeded in raising against 

itself public abuse for its inconse- 
quential loquacity and its delays. Cri- 
ticism has been widespread, much of it 
merited, more of it rather ill-conceived. 
The newspapers have reminded us of the 
great achievements of Great Britain 
in the first two months of war, in which 
period England had gained the mastery 
of the seas while France had fought the 
Battle of the Marne and thrown back the 
German tide. But the conditions were 
very different. This Congress was elected 
on a peace programme. It was preceded 
by a Congress that refused to make 
any preparation for a_ possible war. 
It was confronted with a kind of war 
which it had almost no machinery to 
conduct. It had never seriously dis- 
cussed even the plans for creating the 
machinery. When the President’s recom- 
mendations began to come in, they 
represented an almost entirely new 
field of thought for Congress. The two 
houses were faced with one after an- 
other great problem which neither the 
Administration nor the public had given 
them reason to expect and were urged 
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to settle them in haste. Moreover, 
they were hampered by an almost entire 
absence of leadership. 

Despite all this, the special session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, even upon the 
record of its first fifty days, will become 
historic. It declared war against Ger- 
many with only a small dissenting vote, 
four days after the President had laid 
the facts before it. Within two weeks 
after declaring war, it voted the largest 
war credit in the history of the world. 
The fairly astounding thing about this 
vote is that in neither the Senate nor the 
House was there a single dissenting vote. 
This credit has permitted the United 
States to take up immediately the finan- 
cing of the Allies, at the rate of nearly 
$500,000,000 a month. Besides the great 
loans to England, France, Russia, and 
Italy, it has enabled this country to 
undertake a work which appeals especially 
to our best humanitarian instincts— 
the feeding of Belgium. Three months 
ago Mr. Hoover and others were express- 
ing their humiliation that America’s 
money contributions to Belgian relief 
had been so small, but now we have taken 
upon ourselves the whole burden. Even 
more remarkable than these achieve- 
ments is the bill passed by Congress, six 
weeks after the declaration of war, 
applying the principle of universal service 
to raising our armies. Two years ago 
any suggestion that the United States 
would adopt any such system would not 
have been given serious attention by any 
large part of the population. 
obtained conscription only after more 
than two years of war, and then had to 
exempt Ireland from its operations. 
Australia, by popular vote, refused to 
adopt this system, while the Govern- 
ment’s proposal for conscription in Can- 
ada has caused the bitterest religious and 
racial outbreaks. Congress has _ been 
actively berated for its delays—and 
necessarily, for haste is of the essence of 
success now—but in all fairness most of 
the abuse belongs to former Congresses 
that left everything to be done after war 
was declared. Under the circumstances 
Mr. Balfour’s remark, that our war prog- 


England - 


ress had been “remarkable,’’ may be 
taken as genuine and not merely polite. 

Congress has done many other things, 
but these achievements in themselves 
mark an epoch in American history. 
We could, of course, point out many 
details in which it has not met the fondest 
expectations; but this is hardly worth 
while. The one fact that overshadows 
all others is that our national legislature 
has definitely committed the country 
to a vigorous, even an intelligent, prose- 
cution of the war. The Capitol at 
Washington has that proportion of blath- 
erers which is one of the penalties—and 
it is not a particularly heavy one—that 
we pay for free institutions. Their 
blathering may impede progress some- 
what but not for long, for the mass of the 
members of Congress are working ser- 
iously in the Nation’s interest. The ob- 
structors are always the noisiest and so 
gain most of the publicity; the earnest, 
patriotic members do little but vote 
and work and so we seldom hear anything 
about them. But they make their pres- 
ence effectively evident on every im- 
portant roll-call. 

The achievements of Congress without 
able leadership within itself would be 
the more remarkable :f the lack were not 
so largely supplied from the White 
House. The President still dominates 
the Government in all its branches as he 
has dominated it ever since he came into 
office. 


War-time Economy, Real and False 


E MUST save and economize 
in order to carry on the war 
_ tovictory. 

General and rigid economy is in danger 
of crippling business so that it cannot 
pay the taxes and buy the bonds neces- 
sary for carrying on the war. 

Both these slogans in limitless forms 
attack the mind of the citizen who is 
trying to conduct his affairs so as to 
promote the public good. In the sea of 
uncertainty and contradiction there is at 
least one solid rock of fact to stand upon. 

When the world is in need of food the 
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waste of it is a crime regardless of the 
price of the food or the wealth or poverty 
of the waster. If you use food that you 
usually would waste, you will leave more 
food for others. In former days it was 
common to see on people’s tables bread- 
boards bearing the motto “Waste not, 
want not,” on which each person cut from 
the loaf only as much as he wanted. This 
would not be a bad habit to revive. A 
recent study of the food at St. Paul’s 
School in Concord, N..H., showed that ina 
school year the 350 boys with the masters 
and help sent more than three tons 
(6,513 pounds) of bread away from the 
table. The corresponding leavings in most 
households are wasted. In this case the 
bread was sent to an orphan asylum, but 
the amount gives some indication of our 
national habits. But saving does not 
mean the hoarding or hysterical buying 
of foodstuffs in larger quantities than 
needed which frightens people and upsets 
prices. It only means do not throw away 
anything that has food value. 

About the waste of food there can be 
no question. It is a treasonable act. 

There is one other clear duty.. Those 
who can should buy Government bonds. 
But with what money? Should a man 
who owns a railroad bond sell it and buy 
a Government bond instead? Obviously 
if this process went on to any degree the 
railroads would find themselves in serious 
difficulties and one of the agencies which 
the Government most counts upon to do 
its part in the war would be crippled. 
This would not help matters any. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that a man 
refrained from getting a new automobile 
and bought Government bonds instead. 
In this case the action would probably 
be beneficial, not because the automobile 
industry is less valuable than the railroad 
industry, but because the money that 
the citizen lends the Government or its 
equivalent will be spent for automobiles 
by the Government. In one case the 
machine would have been a pleasure car 
that would not help conduct the war, 
whereas in the other it would be a truck 
that had military use. In both cases 
the underlying idea is the same. An 


industry that is doing war work should 
be supported. 

But how about new clothes? Suppose 
that a man and his family saved $1,000 
on their clothes and invested it in Govern- 
ment bonds? The money would go to 
some war work and be useful. So far so 
good. But what would become of the 
tailors and dressmakers? If a general 
and drastic economy came over the 
Nation’s dress, many of these pcople 
would be out of employment. The 
businesses would cease to pay taxes. 
The employees. might become _ public 
charges, for the dressmakers and tailors 
probably could not be transferred in 
large numbers to profitable and useful 
war work. And this is the crux of the 
problem. People -who are engaged in 
work which in no wise helps conduct the 
war have no theoretical argument against 
being curtailed in their activities by 
popular economy. But practically, if 
they are thrown out of their peace-time 
employment without gaining a war-time 
substitute, the community in which 
they live is bound to suffer. The great 
task before every Government in. war 
time is to transfer energies from peace- 
time pursuits to war work without wreck- 
ing industry and causing poverty and 
distress, and to change back again when 
war is over. It is only by a well worked 
out plan of universal service for men and 
industry that the necessary transfer of 
energies can be even approximately 
effected... It is true that the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National 
Defense had been studying this problem 
for some time before war came and Con- 
gress had enacted measures which in time 
would have given us some preparation 
for the change, but the measures had not 
had time to have any practical effect 
beyond educating a certain number of 
people in the elements of the problem. 
As in most everything else in this war 
our theories, preparations, and practice 
must be worked out altogether under 
the pressure of necessity. In this work- 
ing out the citizen in his individual capa- 
city can be sure of at least two funda- 
mental facts: He will be doing a service 
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to his country if he produces or saves 
food. Whatever money he gives to the 
Government either by paying taxes or 
buying bonds he can feel sure will be 
profitably used in employing American 
labor and machinery and in keeping 
industry going and helping win the war. 
In general, the same is true of all money 
given to the Red Cross and similar enter- 
prises.: 

In war time, business ought not to be 
“as usual.” It ought to be adapted to 
war as far as possible. The money that 
you give the Government, being with- 
drawn from the peaceful purposes for 
which you used it and utilized by the 
Government for war purposes, will help 
force the adaptation. But a cessation of 
trade in those industries which cannot 
adapt themselves to war work is likely to 
cause more harm than good. This is 
equally true of a too rapid decline in the 
demand for the normal products of those 
trades that can change—if the decline is 
more rapid than they can meet by adap- 
tation of their facilities to war conditions. 


The War and the Budget System 


vantage of the war situation to 

propose a change in our fiscal 
system which would be valuable at all 
times, but which is especially needed 
in the present crisis. This bill provides 
that the United States immediately 
adopt the budget system. His argu- 
ments possess a logic that is overwhelm- 
ing. The American people, in the next 
two or three years, will have to submit 
to taxation upon an enormous scale— 
a scale which, even a year ago, we would 
hardly have regarded as remotely pos- 
sible. These taxes will be oppressive 
to most citizens, but upon certain ele- 
ments in our population they will rest with 
almost crushing force. We shall pay 
them willingly, but we have at least the 
right to demand that the money shall 
be spent with economy and intelligence. 
But it cannot be so spent under the 
haphazard system which has prevailed 
in this country for the last fifty years. 


S ENATOR KENYON has taken ad- 


The United States is entering the war 
without a budget system, a scheme 
of financial operations which exists in 
practically every other government. in 
the world. Mr. Kenyon’s bill provides 
for the appointment of a commission, 
containing representatives from Senate 
and House and the Cabinet, which shall 
adopt a workable budget plan. It 
also suggests the essential ideas which 
shall be incorporated in the proposed 
system. In the first place, private mem- 
bers of Congress shall no longer have the 
right to introduce bills carrying money 
appropriations, nor to propose amend- 
ments increasing appropriations asked 
for by the Executive. The function of 
Congress, so far as financial Jegislation 
is concerned, is to grant, or refuse to 
grant, money supplies requested by 
those officials whose business it is to 
conduct the Government. That is the 
function of the legislative body in every 
country except the United States. Undere 
this new plan the President every year 
will come to Congress with an itemized 
statement of the cost of administration 
for the next twelve months. Congress 
can examine these estimates in the most 
critical spirit, reduce them if it so sees 
fit, and even refuse to grant them at all. 
The only thing it should not do is to 
increase them or add new proposals. 
Under this system responsibility for the 
financial system is definitely fixed, in- 
stead of being scattered in dozens of 
places as it is now. | 


Labor and the War 


N ENGLAND, Russia, Germany, 
| France—in all the fighting coun- 

tries—the struggle for victory has 
been impaired by strikes and labor dis- 
putes. And in the normal course of 
events our activities would be similarly im- 
paired. It is a noteworthy thing, there- 
fore, that the American Federation of 
Labor agrees that no strikes shall be 
called while the war lasts, and that 
plans have been adopted by the Sub- 
Committee on Mediation and Concilia- 
tion of the Council of National Defense 
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for the establishment of committees of 
employers and labor representatives in 
every industrial centre to influence capital 
and labor to submit its differences to 
arbitration. 

With plans adopted for fighting the 
war by selective conscription, which will 
leave the needed working man at his task, 
the obligations on the part of labor are 
more clearly evident, and there are indi- 
cations that they are to be fairly met. Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, is doing effec- 
tive work as chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee of the National Defense Council. 

In England, munition workers are 
enrolled as volunteers and are assigned 
by the Government to points where they 
are most needed. The operation of the 
railroads is under governmental direc- 
tion, and even dock workers are enrolled 
in the national service. It remains to 
be seen whether, in this vast country 
with its varied interests, the freer method 
that is being followed will be more suc- 
cessful. 


“Americanization” Now National 


‘i “HE new attention which Ameri- 
cans are everywhere giving to 
our alien population is one of 

the beneficial effects of the present crisis. 

No event in our history has ever put to 

so severe a test the conglomerate ele- 

ments of which the American people is 

composed. To a great extent this mix- 

ture is a new national phenomenon. 

We have heard so much of the United 

States as a melting pot that we have 

gained the idea that the American 

nation has always been a heterogeneous 
people. In fact immigration, in the 
variegated aspect which we see to-day, 
is a comparatively recent growth—a 
matter of not much more than twenty- 
five years. The people who fought on 
both sides in the Civil War represented 
practically the same races that had 
fought the Revolution; in both crises 
the Anglo-Saxon element enormously 
preponderated. A few statistics show 
this conclusively. Our alien population 
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in 1860 was about 13 per cent., but of 
this more than -half was English- 
speaking, having come from the British 
Isles. At present our foreign-born popu- 
lation is about 16 per cent., the great 
mass of which is not English-speaking, 
but is drawn from southern and south- 
eastern Europe. The only large masses 
in 1860 who did not use English as their 
native tongue were the Germans, and 
these Germans, nearly all of them from 
the south of Germany—the Prussian 
element was negligible—sympathized en- 
tirely with our national ideals. Now, 
however, the mass of our foreign-born 
population not only does not speak Eng- 
lish, but it represents an entirely new 
element in our national composite, and 
it has little comprehension of American 
political or social standards. 

For this reason the movement which 
is now spreading all over the country, 
for the Americanization of aliens, should 
receive the utmost encouragement. In 
numerous cities, Chambers of Com- 
merce, commercial clubs, civic associa- 
tions, women’s organizations, and large 
employers of labor have now joined 
in a nation-wide movement to help 
incorporate these alien peoples into the 
American economic and political order. 
“Americanization days” are becoming 
practically fixed holidays all over the 
land. Thechief emphasis laid, in all these 
places, and rightly so, is on the necessity 
of learning English. The sweep which 
the movement is making indicates that 
we are about to remedy one of our 
greatest national shortcomings, our neg- 
lect of our foreign-born peoples. 


The Coal Bill 


OUSEHOLDERS who are pay- 
H ing more than ever before for 

coal, and who have been unable 
to get their usual winter’s supply at 
present summer rates, can take some 
hope from recent reports of the Federal 
Trade Commission. And public utility 
companies which have found their doubled 
coal bill eating up the margin of profit 
from their fixed incomes may get some 
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relief as a result of the Commission’s 
investigation of conditions in the coal 
trade. It found that there was no 
justification for the increase in price 
that anthracite miners were making; 
and bituminous producers frankly ad- 
mitted that they were taking advantage 
of the situation to make up for low profits 
of past years. 

The Commission finds that the produc- 
tive capacity of the mines is ample. 
Lack of transportation facilities has been 
one of the causes of the advance in 
prices, and this is expected to be rem- 
edied by measures taken by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Council of National Defense. The Trade 
Commission thinks it will be found 
necessary to exempt miners from the 
conscription law in order to avoid the 
experience of Great Britain. It thinks 
that under war-time conditions it may 
become the duty of the Government 
not only to regulate the distribution of 
bituminous coal, but also to establish 
the prices to be paid by different classes 
of customers. Regarding anthracite, it 
said: “The independent operators have 
realized that the situation calls for 
public-spirited action on their part, 
and it is expected that they will reduce 
their present prices to moderate levels 
for the season and codperate in every 
way with the Commission.” Agents of 
the Commission are keeping careful 
watch of the situation in the different 
fields and will report on the working out 
of plans formulated to better conditions. 

The position of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in this matter is based on the 
view that “at a time like the present, ex- 
cessive profits should not be permitted 
to be extorted from the public by pro- 
ducers or distributors of any prime 
necessity of life.” Few will dispute the 
reasonableness - of this view, and _ it 
seems likely that Congress will delegate 
sufficient power to see that it is carried 
out if necessary. And it is not likely 
that the reasoning will. change much 
when peace comes, either. A modern 
war makes organic changes in a country. 
Neither mentally nor economically can 


it return to the status quo ante. The times 
before war never come back again, 
and the wise man does not count on 
them but figures on a changed future. 


Success with Radium in Cancer 





N A recent address, Dr. James 
| Ewing, professor of pathology in 
Cornell University, and one of 
the most important American authorities 
on cancer, sounds a new warning on the 
use of radium. Professor Ewing’s warn- 
ing is quite different, however, from the 
numerous statements on this subject 
which have met our eyes in recent years. 
This distinguished scientist believes that 
the American medical profession should 
not be warned against the use of radium, 
but against the physicians who have 
been denouncing this treatment. That 
is, we should be warned against the 
warners. The advocates of radium, ac- 
cording to Professor Ewing, are not the 
ones who are doing the harm, but those 
who are talking against it. 
“While in some quarters,” says he, 
“unwarranted hopes have possibly been 
aroused by the initial results of radium 
treatment, I am able to find in recent 
accredited medical literature no exag- 
gerated statements of its value. On the 
other hand, the public has been re- 
peatedly warned against radium in the 
treatment of cancer, with serious damage 
to patients undergoing such treatment 
and to others who might benefit from it.” 
Naturally Dr. Ewing does not main- 
tain, as no respectable authority has 
ever maintained, that radium can cure 
all kinds of cancer in all stages of its 
progress. It has its particular field— 
a field which, Dr. Ewing reports, is much 
more extensive than is commonly sup- 
posed. Practically all experimenters 
have demonstrated the one basic fact— 
that radium does destroy the cancer cell 
without producing any disintegrating 
effect upon normal tissue. The radium 
molecule is the only agent known to 
man which succeeds in doing this. Of 
that supremely important fact there is 
no longer the slightest room for doubt. 
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That is to say, if the radium rays could 
be brought to bear upon every cancer 
cell, this scourge would vanish from the 
world. The reasons that the use does 
not always succeed are many and too 
intricate for description in this place. 
But Dr. Ewing’s paper presents the re- 
cords of so many positive cures, and cures 
of cancers usually regarded as hopeless 
and inoperable, that we must finally 
conclude that medical science has ob- 
tained a powerful weapon in its struggle 
with this disease. The great point is 
that the element of time has now pro- 
nounced on the side of radium. When 
the discussion ran high, four years ago, 
most of the cures were recent and suf- 
ficient time had not elapsed to warrant 
the belief that they were permanent. 
Now sufficient time has elapsed. There 
are to-day plenty of cases, some of them 
involving advanced inoperable tumors, 
in which the patients have remained 
completely cured for four and five years. 
The most striking case is that of Dr. 
Robert Abbe, in New York, America’s 
pioneer in the use of radium, who has a 
case that has remained cured for eleven 
years. On the other hand there have 
been many cases where the cure has 
proved to be only temporary. 


California’s War on Typhoid Carriers 


“HE State of California, which 
ranks high for the efficiency of 
its health and sanitation work, 

is now vigorously attacking what is 
perhaps the most baffling problem in the 
quarantine of contagious disease—that 
of the healthy carriers of germs. For 
the most dangerous carrier of con- 
tagious disease is the healthy human 
being. We now know that a certain 
proportion of our population, though 
they themselves never have the sick- 
ness under consideration, act as inter- 
mediary agents in scattering it broad- 
cast. The fact that these men and 
women never show any symptoms them- 
selves constitutes the whole problem, for 
it greatly decreases the chances of dis- 
covering who they are. We have nearly 
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all heard about the adventures of Typhoid 
Mary in New York, a cook who never 
had the slightest traces of typhoid her- 
self, but, in her peregrinations from 
kitchen to kitchen, infected several 
hundred people and caused many deaths. 
But New York has also its Typhoid 
Margarets and Typhoid Annas and 
Typhoid Williamses whose activities con- 
stantly harass the health officers. The 
State Department of -Health recently 
discovered a milkman who had given the 
disease to more than two hundred vic- 
tims, and Boston has just run down 
a trained nurse who for some time has 
been freely distributing typhoid bacilli 
among her patients. California’s in- 
terest has been aroused by the case of an 
entirely healthy woman who made ice 
cream for a picnic, the immediate con- 
sequence of which was twenty-three 
cases of typhoid and three deaths. It 
is now known that diphtheria is com- 
municated by healthy human carriers, 
pneumonia is likewise under serious 
suspicion, and there is a probability that 
they played a part in the recent spread of 
infantile paralysis. 

California, as soon as it detects a 
typhoid carrier, now gives him his lib- 
erty only on specific terms. It is the 
people whose hands touch food, such 
as cooks, dealers, nurses, milkmen, and 
the like, that are only or chiefly to be 
feared. The new regulations, therefore, 
provide that all convicted typhoid car- 
riers must make a written agreement 
that they will take no part in handling 
food, or participate in the management 
of a boarding house, a restaurant, or a 
food store. They must notify the Health 
Department of changes of address, must 
report twice a year, must notify of all 
cases of typhoid with which they come 
into contact, must agree to take unusual 
sanitary precautions with their persons, 
and must submit to examinations on 
request. If they violate any of these 
rules they are deprived of their liberty 
and kept constantly under surveillance. 
These measures may seem a harsh inter- 
ference with personal liberty, but the 
innocent carriers of typhoid are now 
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the only agencies, in enlightened com- 
munities, that prevent the eradication of 
this disease. 


How America Neglects its Women 


N INVESTIGATION just com- 
A pleted by the Children’s Bureau, 
conducted by Dr. Grace L. 
Meigs, calls attention again to one of 
the most serious blemishes upon the 
American nation. That is the large 
death rate in the United States from 
puerperal fever. We rank in this regard 
fourteenth among the world’s represen- 
tative nations, only Spain and Switzer- 
land surpassing our bad eminence. In 
the year 1913, the one whose records 
were studied by Dr. Meigs, childbed 
fever caused more deaths among Amer- 
ican women from 15 to 44 years old than 
any other disease except tuberculosis. 
In the registration area of the United 
States—which covers only a small part 
of our territory—there were 4,542 deaths 
from this form of blood poisoning. 

A nation that neglects the welfare of 
its women and children to this degree 
lacks certain of the essentials of a decent 
and self-respecting community, and the 
efforts which are now being made by the 
Children’s Bureau to circulate the facts 
and to secure reforms should receive 
encouragement. The sad fact is that 
these deaths are entirely unnecessary. 
The cause of puerperal fever is well 
known, and the infection can be pre- 
vented by the most elementary surgical 
precautions. The thousands of women 
whose lives are lost every year are, 
therefore, the innocent victims of a 
carelessness among physicians, and es- 
pecially among ignorant midwives, and 
it is little less than criminal. This re- 
proach rests with particular heaviness 
upon the United States; for one of 
America’s greatest contributions to medi- 
cal science is the demonstration that 
puerperal fever is a contagious disease. 
This pioneer work was the achievement of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, his famous paper 
on this subject, published in 1843, hav- 
ing made his name as famous in medical 


annals as his imaginative writings have 
made it famous in polite literature. Dr. 
Holmes’s discovery was especially dis- 
tinguished in that he detected the 
contagiousness of this disease thirty 
years before the laws of contagion were 
understood. The work of the Hungar- 
ian, Semmelweiss, who, four years after 
Holmes, startled Europe by proclaiming 
the same ideas, forms one of the great 
romances and one of the great tragedies 
of medical history. Semmelweiss was 
so ridiculed and persecuted for his con- 
viction that he finally landed in a mad 
house, where he died. A few years ago, 
however, a monument was erected in 


' recognition of his work in Budapest. 


Yet apparently the United States has not 
yet adopted the lessons taught by one of 
its own citizens and by this brilliant 
Hungarian. 


Where Suicides are Most Frequent 


HY is it that people commit 
suicide in one part of the 
country more than in another? 


That the “incidence” of suicide has a 
definite geographical distribution is 
brought out by the statistical studies of 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffmen, of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. These 
tables show that if you live on the 
Pacific Coast the chances are much 
greater that you will take your own life 
than if you live on the Atlantic Seaboard! 
The most suicidal city in the United 
States is San Diego, Calif., which had a 
suicide rate in 1915 of 63.3 per 100,000 
people; the least is Holyoke, Maass., 
where the rate for the same year was 3.1. 
In 100 cities the suicide rate for 1915 
was 20.3 per 100,000 people. Figures 
running back ten years show precisely 
the same order of precedence in different 
parts of the United States. The East- 
ern states have the lowest rate—from 
1910 to 1914 it was 16.5—the Southern 
states come next, and then the rate in- 
creases progressively as one goes West, 
reaching the highest rate on the Pacific 
Coast, and especially in California, 
where people have a greater tendency 
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to kill themselves than anywhere else. 
Why is it that only 19 per 100,000 took 
their own lives in New York in 1915, 
while in San Francisco 55 per 100,000 
ended all their troubles this way? In 
Sacramento the rate was 51, and in 
Boston only 18, and in Pittsburg 14. 


Certain explanations come immedi- 


ately to mind. California attracts many 
invalids, and despondency over their 
physical condition may increase the 
suicide percentage of the state. The 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific states also 
draw thousands of men who are seeking 
their fortunes—and a large proportion 
fail in the quest. A comparison table 
produced by Dr. Hoffman substantiates 
this idea. The bankruptcy courts show 
that the fewest business failures are 
recorded in the Eastern states, whereas 
they are most numerous in the Pacific 
region—precisely where suicides are 
fewest and most numerous. That there 
may be some connection between these 
two facts is not improbable. The East 
and South are more settled in their ways, 
less subject to sudden business and social 
upheavals, and consequently more the 
home of steady-going people. The West 
is more adventurous and still attracts a 
considerable number of people whose 
varying temperaments and varying for- 
tunes might easily explain its greater 
tendency to self-murder. 








We Regain a Rich Empire in Oregon 


HE recent decision of the Supreme 

Court revesting in the Federal 

Government the possession of 
more than two million acres of lands in 
Oregon indicates, among other things, 
that the era of land-grabbing has passed 
in the United States. It also proves 
again that our Supreme Court may be 
depended upon in the long run to protect: 
popular rights from the encroachments 
of those corporations and _ individuals 
who are seeking special privileges. The 
fact that the Southern Pacific Railway 
has thus been called upon to surrender 
this rich territorial empire, which it 
has possessed in apparent security since 
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1866, clearly indicates that this nation 
has entered a new political era. 

The story of this great land grant is 
merely a repetition of most of the others 
that were made in this country in the 
years immediately succeeding the Civil 
War. In order to open to settlement the 
Western domain and especially the rich 
lands that bordered the Pacific Ocean, 
Congress adopted the policy of sub- 
sidizing the railroads with enorr..ous 
land grants. The terms upon which the 
grants were made were in practically all 
cases the same. The railroads could 
sell only to “actual settlers,” at no higher 
prices than $2.50 an acre and in no larger 


‘amounts than a quarter section to each 


purchaser. 

The extent to which these agreements 
were violated is a familiar story. Several 
years ago, because the value of the lands 
had enormously increased and the de- 
mand for them had become daily more 
active, the Southern Pacific decided, 
like a wise landlord, to hold its lands 
intact for several years, in order to 
realize the complete value of the un- 
earned increment. At that time it had 
2,300,000 acres undisposed of—much 
of it the highest grade timber and agri- 
cultural land and much of it underlaid 
with precious minerals. The State of 
Oregon protested that this violated the 
contract made with the Government in 
1866, and memorialized Congress to 
bring suit. 

The litigation, which has lasted fom 
ten years, has been a complicated one. 
The decision recently rendered prac- 
tically settles the case on the terms of 
the Chamberlain-Ferris bill, the consti- 
tutionality of which is now affirmed. 
The net result is that the Federal Govern- 
ment regains possession of this rich and 
beautiful domain which will now be 
opened to settlement. As the land is 
sold, the Government will pay to the 
Southern Pacific its $2.50 an acre—to 
which, according to the terms of its 
original grant, it is legally entitled. But 
the property will yield much more 
than that, and the residue, after paying 
the taxes that have been accumulating 
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during the pendency of the lawsuit, will 
go into several funds. The State of 
Oregon will obtain 25 per cent. to be 
used for state educational purposes; 
the county treasuries will receive 25 
per cent. for common schools, highways, 
and bridges; the Federal Government will 
keep 40 per cent., which will go into the 
general reclamation fund, and the re- 
maining 10 per cent. will be needed 
for expenses in selling the land. From 
all points of view, the outcome of one of 
the most famous litigations in our his- 
tory seems satisfactory and just. 


What a College Education is Worth 


EAN- HOLMES, of the Penn- 
1) sylvania State College, after 

spending months gathering sta- 
tistics and reducing them to orderly form, 
has discovered that the money valuc of 
four years at college is $20,000, or a 
financial return of $5,000 for every year 
so spent. Dean Holmes’s investigations 
reveal the fact, which at first seems a 
little disconcerting to the advocates of 
university traiping, that the average 
earnings of a Bachelor of Arts amount to 
$1,187 a year, not quite twenty-five 
dollars a week. But the situation bright- 
ens for the colleges when we learn that 
the average earnings of the non-college 
man are only $518—not ten dollars a 
week. The difference between these 
two sums is $669, and, since the average 
man lives thirty years after leaving col- 
lege, his financial reward for four years 
of more or less arduous undergraduate 
toil is evidently something more than 
$20,000. 

Some time ago an ingenious predecessor 
of Dean Holmes submitted to scientific 
scrutiny the legend that college vale- 
dictorians always come to some dis- 
graceful end—that a high stand in 
scholarship necessarily sentenced the 
student to failure in life. Dean Holmes 
found that, on the contrary, the high- 
stand men almost invariably made suc- 
cesses in the world; his records presented 
a large aggregation of Phi Beta Kappa 
men who were serving as bank presidents, 
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leading physicians and lawyers, accom- 
plished men of business, and even as 
politicians and statesmen. And now 
Dean Holmes upsets another myth by 
showing that, small as are the average 
earnings of university graduates, they 
are twice as large as the earnings of 
non-graduates. 


Organ Music for Children 


N THESE days when the “utili- 
| zation of plant” and the question 
of ‘‘overhead charges’ are so 
much engaging the attention of effici- 
ency enthusiasts, Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- . 
cation, does well to call attention to one 
great national enterprise in which in- 
vested capital is extensively wasted. 
There are now about a quarter of a mil- 
lion churches in America, many of them 
splendid in their architecture, furnish- 
ings, and ornamentation. Most contain 
fine organs. Why are these organs being 
used only a few hours in the week? 
Near these churches: live about fifteen 
million children, most of whom .now de- 
pend for the gratification of their musical 
taste upon the ragtime of the moving- 
picture pianos and the hand organs and 
hurdy-gurdies of the streets. 

Dr. Claxton suggests that, in every 
community, one church, for perhaps one 
hour each week, might open its doors to 
the children, rich and poor alike. This 
time would be devoted to a musical 
programme which would consist of 
selections particularly suitable and pleas- 
ing to children. It would be, in short, a 
children’s concert; adults might be wel- 
come, but only as guests of the children. 
Anything formal or didactic, which 
might tend to keep children.away, or 
remind them of the schoolroom, should 
be_avoided. The time selected for the 
concerts should be the hour when most 
school children, messenger boys, shop 
girls, and the like would find it most 
convenient to attend. The proceeding 
should not last for more than one hour 
and the children should feel free to come 
and go whenever they pleased—a rule 
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that would prevent them from becoming 
réstless and uneasy. In this way thous- 
ands might have the opportunity of 
hearing the best music at times when 
they are now playing in dirty streets or 
in surroundings even more sordid. The 
expense would be inconsequential, per- 
haps a little wear on pews and cushions; 
and the presence of ushers would prevent 


disorder. Most organists are music lovers 
and would probably give this extra time 
for a little additional pay, and there are 
probably other musicians, professional 
and amateur, sufficiently interested in 
the musical education of children to offer 
their services free. Dr. Claxton’s plan 
presents a good chance for music lovers 
and children lovers to get together. 


MR. A. J. HEMPHILL ON WISE 
INVESTING 


[Every month the Worip’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article oi 
investments and the lessons to be drawn therefrom.| 


R. ALEXANDER J. 
HEMPHILL is chairman 
of the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, the largest trust 

company in the world. He believes that 
the most important point that should be 
taken into account before investing funds 
in the securities of any company, particu- 
larly a new company, is the ability of the 
management of the company. 

Mr. Hemphill began his business career 
in the transportation field, being early 
employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
One of his first investment experiences 
was with money of his mother’s. Re- 
garding it he says: 

“| bought for her mostly first-mortgage 
railroad bonds, and the investment 
proved to be very successful. The point 
to be considered there was conservation 
of the income, so safety of the investment 
was required. Because of my position in 
the transportation field, and from talks 
with officials, | was able to tell which 
bonds were the best and made the in 
vestment in those, largely Pennsylvania 
issues.” 

When it came to employing his own 
funds, Mr. Hemphill followed a different 
course, which he says resulted in his 
getting some costly but valuable invest- 
ment experience. 


“T had gone with another road, where 
a great development boom was under 
way. New enterprises were springing 
up along the line, and there were many 
opportunities to put money into them. 
I knew about these new enterprises and 
knew the people back of them, but | lost 
much of the money | put in them never- 
theless. They were legitimate proposi- 
tions, but failed for lack of proper man- 
agement. For instance, there was one 
that I recall, a brick-making company. 
It had the clay to make the bricks but 
the management bought the wrong kind 
of machinery. The result was that the 
company went underand | lost my money. 

“These early experiences of mine were 
not investments but speculations, and 
it was probably a good thing for me that 
most of them failed, for I got valuable 
investment training from them. 

“In considering employment of funds 
in any concern, the greatest emphasis 
should be placed on the ability of the 
management. I would say the most im- 
portant consideration in any investment 
is management, management, manage- 
ment, and again management. It is 
not enough to know that it is honest; 
its ability in that particular business 
should be established. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the worth of an undertaking, 
I should say, is in the management. 
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“And money should not be put into a 
proposition just because the name of a 
Senator or other well-known individual 
appears in it. Nine chances out of ten 
they know nothing at all about the busi- 
ness and have no ability that is valuable 
in connection’ with it. In my early 
experiences | knew the men in the con- 
cerns, but the failures came because those 
men did not have the ability necessary 


to establish the companies on a paying , 


basis. Under able management they 
should have prospered. 

“In the get-rich-quick flotations, which 
continue to flood -the market, there is 
nothing more than paper management. 
People go into them because of the high 
returns promised and make absolutely 
no inquiry regarding the management. 


Hundreds of millions a year would be 
saved if people investigated the manage- 
ment of new propositions. Nine out of 
ten of them fail. Those that refer to the 
success of established companies as an 
argument for their own success should be 
given no consideration at all by the public. 
That is a bait that has probably caused 
the loss of more money in securities than 
anything else. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, for instance, is 
one of those most often referred to by 
promoters of new inventions. 

“When it comes to employing funds in 
straight investment channels, as they 
should be where safety of the principal is 
a chief consideration, then the point 
to consider most carefully is the character 
of the house which offers the security.” 


IN PETROGRAD DURING 
THE SEVEN DAYS 


An Eye-Witness’s Story of What He Saw and Heard in the Russian Capital 
During the Historic Week of the Revolution 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH-FLEUROT 


[Mr. Fleurot was in Brussels in 1914 when the Germans came in, and he has been 


since then a contributor from the various fronts to the WoRLD’s Work. 


CROWD of ordinary citizens 

were passing in front of the 

Singer Building on the Nevsky 

in Petrograd at noon Febru- 

ary 25th, Russian time (March 

loth) stopping occasionally to watch 
a company of Cossacks aimiably rough- 
ing some students with a miscellaneous 
following who insisted on assembling 
across the street before the wide, sweep- 
ing colonnades of Kasan Cathedral. As 
the Cossacks trotted through, hands 
empty, rifles slung on shoulders, the 
crowds cheered, the Cossacks laughed. A 
few trolley cars had stopped, though not 
stalled, and groups of curious onlookers 
had crowded in for a grandstand view. 


THE Epirtors.| 





The only people who did not seem inter- 
ested in the spectacle were hundreds of 
women with shawls over their heads who 
had been standing in line for many hours 
before the bread-shops along the Cather- 
ine Canal. 

People were going about their affairs 
up and down the Nevsky without being 
stopped, and sleighs were passing con- 
stantly. Cossacks and a few companies 
of infantrymen were beginning to appear 
on the side streets in considerable num- 
bers, but, as a demonstration over the 
lack of bread in the Russian capital had 
been going on at intervals for two days 
with very little violence, people were 
beginning to get used to it. I arrived 
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from the direction of the Moika Canal 
just as the cannon boomed midday and | 
felt sufficiently unhurried to correct my 
watch. Then | hailed a British general 
in uniform who had arrived, also unim- 
peded, from the opposite direction, and 
we had just stopped to comment on the 
unusual attitude of populace and Cos- 
sacks, when there was a sudden rush of 
people around the corner from the Cath- 
erine Canal and before we could even 
reach the doubtful protection of a door- 
way a company of mounted police charged 
around the corner and started up the 
Nevsky on the sidewalk. We were 
obviously harmless onlookers, fur-clad 
bourgeois, but the police plunged through 
at a hard trot, bare sabres flashing in the 
cold sunshine. The British general and 
I were knocked down together and es- 
caped trampling only because the police 
were splendidly mounted, and a well- 
bred horse will not step on a man if he 
can help it. 

This was a display of that well-known 
stupid physical force which used to be 
the basis of strength of the Russian Em- 
pire. Its ruthlessness, its carelessness of 
life, however innocent, terrorized, and, 
we used to think, won respect. We 
know better now, especially those of us 
who were eye-witnesses of the Russian 
revolution, and saw how the police pro- 
voked a quarrel they could not handle. 

I watched the growth of the revolt 
with wonder. Knowing something of the 
dissatisfaction in the country, | marveled 
at the stupidity of the Government in 
permitting the police to handle its in- 
ception as they did. Any hundred New 
York or London policemen, or any 
hundred Petrograd policemen, could have 
prevented the demonstrations by the 
simple process of closing the streets. 
But they let people crowd in from the 
side streets to see what was going on even 
when the crowds were beginning to be 
dangerously large, and, having permitted 
them to come, charged among them at 
random as if expressly making them 
angry. 

I look back now at the time before the 
Revolution. The life of Petrograd is 


much as it was to outward appearances 
except that the new republican soldiers 
are now policing the streets, occasional 
citizens are wearing brassarts showing 
they are deputies of some sort or members 
of law-and-order committees, and there 


is a certain joyous freedom in the walk of. 


every one. Here, in one corner of this 
vast empire, a revolt lacking all sign of 
terrorism, growing out of nothing into a 
sudden burst of indignation, knocked over 
the most absolute of autocracies. Just 
to look, it is hard to believe it true. Asa 
Socialist said to me to-day: “ The empire 
was rotten ready. One kick of a sol- 
dier’s boot, and the throne with all its 
panoplies disappeared, leaving nothing 
but dust.” 

| asked President Rodzianko of the 
Duma the other day: 

“From what date was the revolution 
inevitable?”’ 

I expected him to name one of the days 
immediately before the revolt, but he 
replied: 

“When the Duma was dissolved in 
December without being granted a re- 
sponsible ministry.” 

“How late might the Emperor have 
saved his throne?’”’ 

“New -Year’s. If he had granted a 
responsible ministry then, it would not 
have been too late.” 

The Government was either blind or 
too arrogant to take precautions. It had 
fears of an uprising at the reconvening of 
the Duma and brought 13,000 Cossacks 
to Petrograd to put fear into the hearts 
of the people, but it permitted a shortage 
of flour which had been noticeable for 
several weeks to become really serious 
just at this moment. There were large 
districts of working people practically 
without bread from the time the Duma 
reconvened up to the moment of the 
revolution. 

In the palace at Tsarskoe-Selo the 
seriousness of the situation was not ig- 
nored, but the preventive measures 
were lamentable. The Emperor, also, 
went to the front. If he had been a big 
enough man to be an emperor he would 
certainly never have done so. That 
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left the neurasthenic Empress and the 
crafty, small-minded Protopopoff to han- 
dle a problem that needed a real man as 
great as Emperor Peter or Alexander II. 

When the Duma reconvened without 
disorders it never occurred to me that 
the Government would be foolish enough 
to let the flour situation get worse. | 
was so used by this time to see the 
Duma keep a calm front in the face of 
imperial rebuffs that | thought Russia 
was going to continue to muddle on to 
the end of the war and, though | thought 
I was rather well-posted, | confess I was 
on the point of leaving Russia to return 
to the western front, where the spring 
campaign was about to begin with vigor. 
As late as the Wednesday before the 
revolution | was preparing to leave. 
That day I learned that several small 
strikes which had occurred in scattered 
factories could not be settled and that 
several other factories were forced to 
close because workmen, having no bread, 
refused to report. Still | remember I was 
not too preoccupied by these reports todis- 
cuss the possibility of a German offensive 
against Italy with our military attaché, 
Lieutenant Francis B. Riggs, as westrolled 
down the Nevsky in the middle of the 
afternoon. We had reached the Fon- 
tanka Canal when we passed three Cos- 
sacks riding abreast at a walk up the 
street. They were the first Cossacks to 
make a public appearance,’ and they 
brought to the mind of every Petrograd 
citizen the recollection of the barbarities 
of the revolution of 1905. Their appear- 
ance was a challenge to the people of 
Petrograd. They seemed to say, “Yes, 
we are here.”” If any one had said to me 
that afternoon, “These Cossacks are 
going to start a revolution which will set 
Russia free within a week,” | should have 
regarded him as a lunatic with an original 
twist. 

The life of Petrograd was still normal 
as late as Thursday morning February 
23d, Russian style (March 8th). The 
bread lines were very long, but Russians 
are patient and would have submitted 
to standing four or five hours in the cold 
if in the end they had always been re- 
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warded, but shops were being closed with 
long lines still before them, and the dis- 
appointed were turning away with bitter 
remarks. 

The open ground before Kasan Cathe- 
dral is the historic spot for protests and, 
true to tradition, the first demonstration 
against the bread shortage began there 
Thursday morning toward noon. There 
were not more than a dozen men speaking 
to groups of passing citizens. Each gath- 
ered a constantly changing audience, like 
an orator in Union Square, New York. 
But the Nevsky is always a busy street 
and it does not take much to give the ap- 
pearance of a crowd. Examining that 
crowd, I could see it had not more than a 
hundred or two intent listeners. A com- 
pany of Cossacks appeared to disburse it, 
but they confined themselves to riding up 
and down the curbs keeping the people on 
the sidewalks. The wide street was, as 
usual, full of passing sleighs and automo- 
biles. Even then, at the beginning, it 
must have occurred to the military com- 
mander, General Khabaloff, that the Cos- 
sacks were taking it easy, or perhaps the 
police acted on their own initiative; at 
any rate the scene did not become ex- 
citing until mounted police arrived, riding 
on the sidewalk and scattering the curi- 
ous onlookers pell-mell. By one o’clock 
the Nevsky was calm again, and the 
street cars, which had been _ blocked 
for an hour, started once more. 

That afternoon | went to the Duma, 
where the mismanagement of the food 
situation throughout Russia was being 
discussed. I had a glass of tea with a 
member of the liberal Cadet Party, and 
he seemed more concerned with the vic- 
tualing of the country than with the par- 
ticular situation in Petrograd. Toward 
evening | drove back along the Nevsky 
and my ’ishvoshik was blocked for a few 
minutes while a wave of working people, 
in unusual numbers for that part of town, 
passed. They were being urged on by 
Cossacks, but they were mostly smiling, 
women were hanging to their husbands’ 
arms, and they were decidedly unhurried. 
It was not a crowd that could be in any 
sense called a mob, and was perfectly or- 
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derly, but it did not go fast enough to 
suit the police and a dozen of them came 
trotting up. Their appearance wiped the 
smile away, and when they began really 
roughing | heard the first murmurings of 
the snarl which only an infuriated mob 
can produce. | wondered what the police 
were up to. They were obviously pro- 
voking trouble. | felt then we might be 
in for serious difficulties—and the atti- 
tude of the police gave me the fear. 


ROUGHING THE BREAD LINE 


Friday morning only a few street cars 
were running, but the city was quiet 
enough until after ten in the morning. 
Then the agitators, their small following, 
and the onlookers, sure now of having a 
spectacle, began gathering in consider- 
able numbers. | was still expecting the 
rough work to commence with the Cos- 
sacks, but after watching them from the 
colonnades of the cathedral for half an 
hour | walked out through the crowd and, 
shifted but slightly out of my route by 
the sway of the crowd as Cossacks trotted 
up and down the street, crossed the thick 
of it. Green student caps were conspicu- 
ous, and one of the students told me the 
universities had gone on strike in sym- 
pathy with the bread demonstration. 
As a company of Cossacks swung by, 
lances in rest, rifles slung on their should- 
ers, | scanned their faces without finding 
anything ferocious there. Some one 
waved a red flag, the first | had seen, be- 
fore them, but they passed, unnoticing. 

This time the crowd did not break up 
but began to bunch here and there as 
far as the Fontanka Canal. All after- 
noon the Cossacks kept them stirring, 
and occasionally the police gave them a 
real roughing. Each time the police ap- 
peared, | heard that menacing murmur, 
but by Friday evening, when the day’s 
crowd disappeared, the increase in dis- 
content and anger had not developed suf- 
ficiently in twenty-four hours to be really 
dangerous. | felt the Government still 
had plenty of time to remove the dis- 
content, and an announcement pasted up 
conspicuously everywhere saying there 
would be no lack of bread seemed like an 


assurance that the Government would 
somehow overnight provide all bakers 
with sufficient flour. That was the one 
obvious thing to do. 

During the afternoon | made a long 
tour through the Wiborg factory district, 
which was thickly policed by infantry- 
men. Occasional street cars were still 
running, but otherwise the district was 
ominously silent. The bread-lines were 
very long here, and on the corners were 
groups of workmen. Their silent grav- 
ity struck me as being something to 
reckon with. Still the lack of real trouble 
on the Nevsky as | came back in a meas- 
ure reassured me. 

Saturday morning the crowd on the 
Nevsky gathered at the early Petrograd 
hour of ten, but they seemed to be there 
to encourage the Cossacks. Wherever 
the Cossacks passed, individuals called 
out to them cheerfully and, even though 
they crowded in so close to the trotting 
horsemen as to be occasionally knocked 
about, they took it good-humoredly and 
went on cheering. | went away for an 
hour or so and when | returned the fra- 
ternizing of the crowd and the Cossacks 
was increasingly evident. By this time 
all sorts of ordinary citizens, catching 
the sense of events, were joining in the 
general acclamation. I was just begin- 
ning to get a glimmering of the meaning 
of all this when I was bowled over by the 
mounted police in front of the Singer 
Building. 


THE OPENING OF HOSTILITIES 


The more timorous average citizens 
began to lose interest, but the workmen 
and students who were in the Nevsky 
now in considerable numbers, and arriving 
hourly, accepted the challenge of the 
police. They began throwing bottles, the 
police charged afresh, and by the early 
part of Saturday afternoon there was 
really a mob on the Nevsky. Liberally 
mixed through the whole, though, were 
the ordinary onlookers, many of them 
young girls. The Nevsky widens for a 
space before the Gasteni-dwor (the 
Russian adaptation of the oriental ba- 
zaar), and infantrymen were now detailed 
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PETROGRAD, THE SCENE OF THE ‘“‘BLOODLESS REVOLUTION” 


to hold the people back at the point of 
the bayonet. Meanwhile, all the side 
streets were wide open and the appearance 
of a large, angry mob was kept up by 
constant arrivals. The crowd becoming 
unwieldly, the soldiers fired into it several 
times, but they did not wound many, in- 
dicating that they were extracting many 
bullets before they fired. The shooting 
only augmented the crowd, as Russians 
do not frighten very easily, and though 
at a few points it was necessary to turn 
the corner, | found no difficulty in going 
back and forth all afternoon between 
Kasan Cathedral and the Nicola Station 
—the main stretch of the Nevsky. 
There was general roughing along this 
mile and a half of street which could have 
been stopped at any time in fifteen min- 
utes by closing the streets. Instead, the 


police charged with increasing violence 
without doing anything to prevent the 
people coming from other parts of town. 
The idea was now unescapable that the 
police were inviting the people to a 
quarrel. 

The Cossacks were sometimes riding 
pretty fast themselves, but never with 
the violence of the police, and the cheer- 
ing was continuous. At any point I could 
tell by the quality of the howl that went 
up from the mob whether it was being 
stirred by Cossacks or police. At the 
Nicola Station the rioting was the rough- 
est, the police freely using their sabres. 
The crowd, though unarmed, stood its 
ground and howled back, and when pos- 
sible caught an isolated mounted police- 
man and disarmed him. In one case the 
mob had already disarmed and was un- 
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seating a policeman, and other sections 
of the mob were rushing up to have a 
turn at manhandling him, when a single 
Cossack, with nothing in his hands, forced 
his way through and rescued the police- 
man, amid the cheers of the same people 
who were harassing him. It was quite 
evident that the people and the Cos- 
sacks were on the same side, and only 
the unbelievably stupid old Russian 
Government could have ignored it. 


MORE OFFICIAL MISMANAGEMENT 


At nightfall the crowd had had its fill 
of roughing, but Sunday was evidently 
to be the real day. There would have 
been, of course, nothing on the Nevsky, 
if properly policed, and | have been un- 
able to understand how the old Govern- 
ment, unless overconfident of its auto- 
cratic power and disdainful of the people, 
could have let things goon. But though 
half the regiments in Petrograd were on the 
point of revolt and their sympathy with 
the people was evident even to a foreigner, 
Sunday was mismanaged like the days 
before. It was even worse. The pow- 
ers that were had, as early as Friday, been 
so silly as to send armored motor cars 
screeching up and downthe Nevsky. Now 
they began installing machine guns where 
they could play on the crowd. Up to 
this time I had been a neutral, if disgusted, 
spectator, but now | hoped the police 
and the whole imperial régime would pay 
bitterly for their insolence and stupidity. 
The few corpses | encountered during the 
day on the Nevsky could not even. add 
to the feeling. They were the mere 
casualties of a movement that was begin- 
ning to attain large proportions. 

The late afternoon and evening of 
Sunday were bloody. The Nevsky was 
finally closed except for cross traffic, and 
at the corner of the Sadovia and the 
Nevsky by the national library there was 
a machine gun going steadily. But it 
was in the hands of soldiers and they were 
firing blanks. The soldiers everywhere 
seemed to be firing blanks, but there 
was carnage enough. The way the 
crowds persisted showed their capacity 
for revolution. The talk was for the first 


time seriously revolutionary, and the red 
flags remained flying by the hour. 
That evening the air was for the first 
time electric with danger, but the possi- 
bilities of the next morning were not 
sufficiently evident to prevent me from 
going to the French theatre. There were a 
sufficient number of other people, of the 
same mind, including many officers, to 
fill half the seats. 

As usual, between the acts, the officers 
stood up, facing the imperial box, which 
neither the Emperor nor any one else 
ever occupied. This act of empty hom- 
age, which always grated on my demo- 
cratic nerves in a Russian theatre, was 
being performed by these officers— 
though they did not even seem to sus- 
pect it—for the last time. 


THE REVOLT UNDER WAY 


On my way home at midnight | picked 
up from wayfarers rumors of soldiers 
attacking the police, soldiers fighting 
among themselves and rioting in barracks. 
But outwardly there was calm until three 
in the morning, when I heard in my room 
on the Moika Canal side of the Hotel de 
France some very lively rifle fire from the 
direction of the Catherine Canal. This 
sounded more like the real thing than any- 
thing so far, so | dressed and tried to get 
near enough to learn what was going on. 
But for the first time the streets were 
really closed. The firing kept up stead- 
ily until four. Farther on in the great 
barracks along the Neva beyond the 
Litenie it kept up until the revolting sol- 
diers had command. 

| regret not having seen the revolt 
getting under way in that quarter. I 
regret missing the small incidents, the 
moments when the revolt hung in the 
balance, when it was the question of 
whether a certain company would join, 
for when | reached there it was still in 
its inception and the most interesting 
thing about it was to watch it spread like 
a prairie fire. 

Still not realizing, like most people 
in Petrograd, that we were within a few 
hours of a sweeping revolt, | wasted some 
precious hours that morning trying to 
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learn what could be done with the censor. 
But toward noon | heard the Duma had 
been dissolved, and, as there had not 
been since Sunday any street cars, ’ish- 
voshiks, or other means of conveyance, | 
started out afoot with Roger Lewis of the 
Associated Press to walk the three miles 
to the Duma. 

The hush of impending events hung 
over the entire city. I remember noth- 
ing like that silence since the day the 
Germans entered Louvain. On every 
street were the bread lines longer than 
ever. All along the Catherine Canal, the 
snow was pounded by many feet and 
spotted with blood. But there were no 
soldiers and few police. We _ hurried 
along the Nevsky, gathering rumors of 
the fight that was actually going on down 
by the arsenal on the Litenie. But 
many shops were open and there was a 
semblance of business. All was so quiet 
we could not make out the meaning of a 
company of infantry drawn up ina hollow 
square commanding the four points at 
the junction of the Litenie and Nevsky, 
ordinarily one of the busiest corners in 
the world. 

But as soon as we turned down the 
Litenie we could hear shots farther down, 
and the pedestrians were mostly knotted 
in doorways. Scattered cavalry com- 
mands were arriving from the side streets, 
and the Litenie began looking a little too 
hot. So we chose a parallel street for 
several blocks until we were within three 
blocks of the Neva, where we had to 
cross the Litenie in front of a company 
drawn up across the street ready to fire 
toward the arsenal, where there was spor- 
adic rifle fire. Here there were bigger 
knots of curious citizens projecting them- 
selves farther and farther toward the 
middle of the street, hoping for a better 
view, until a nearer shot frightened them 
closer to the walls. The barricade on 
the Litenie by the arsenal, the one barri- 
cade the revolution produced, was just 
beginning to be built two hundred feet 
away as Lewis and | reached the shelter 
of the Fourshtatzkaya, on the same 
Street as the American Embassy. By 
crossing the Litenie we had entered the 


zone of the revolutionists. We did not 
realize this, however, and were puzzled by 
the sight of a soldier carrying simply a 
bayonet, and another with a bare officer’s 
sword. A fourteen-year-old boy stood 
in the middle of the street with a rifle in 
his hand, trifling with it. It exploded 
in his hand, and when he saw the ruin 
of the breech block he unfixed the bay- 
onet, threw down the gun, and ran 
around the corner. A student came up 
the street examining the mechanism of a 
revolver. There seemed to be rifle-fire 
in every direction, even in the same street, 
but haphazard. 


, 


“AN EASY TIME TO BE KILLED” | 


If we had not been living in a troubled 
atmosphere these small indications would 
have impressed us deeply, but neither of 
us gathered immediately the significance 
of events. Before we reached the next 
corner we passed troops who evidently 
did not know yet whether or not they 
were still on the side of the Government. 
An automobile appeared full of soldiers, 
an officer standing on the seat. He 
waved toward him all the soldiers in 
sight and began harranguing them. 
There was no red flag in sight, and, until 
we caught his words, we thought he was 
urging them to remain loyal. He was 
really recruiting for the revolution. 

As we kept on toward the Duma we 
encountered other automobiles, many of 
them, and motor trucks, literally bristling 
with guns and sabres. Half the men 
were civilians and the number of young 
boys with revolvers who looked me over 
made me feel it was a very easy time in 
which to be killed. I was wearing an 
English trench coat and a fur cap, so 
to prevent any mistake of identity | 
stopped and presented a full view to each 
passing motor. Still | knew my con- 
tinued existence depended on the sanity 
of any one of thirty or forty very excited 
men and boys on each truck, and when | 
reached the protection of the enormous 
crowd that was storming the entrance 
to the Duma I felt more comfortable. 

The Duma had just been dismissed 
by imperial decree, an ironical circum- 
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stance in view of the thousands of sol- 
diers and civilians massed before its 
doors under the red flag. Their leaders 
were within, asking the Duma to form a 
provisional government. The Duma was 
not yet convinced, and the mental con- 
fusion within was more bewildering than 
the revolution without. This was early 
in the afternoon, and the Duma held off 
for hours. Even when it was known 
that the Preobrazhenski regiment, which 
began its career with Peter the Great, had 
turned revolutionary, the Duma insisted 
on waiting. But at nine o’clock in the 
evening, when every police station, every 
court, was on fire and the revolutionists 
completely controlled the city, President 
Rodzianko decided that the Duma must 
take command. 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND THE REVOLUTION 


It is interesting to watch a revolution 
grow, and even at this time, early Mon- 
day afternoon, the revolutionists con- 
trolled only a corner of Petrograd. They 
were working up excitement, and, as 
often before in the war, the motor trucks 
played an important part. They thun- 
dered back and forth through doubtful 
streets, students, soldiers, and workmen 
standing tight and bristling with bayonets 
like porcupines. They carried conviction 
of force, and, as each foray met with less 
resistance, it was not long before they 
were dashing boldly everywhere. That 
accounts for the rapid control of the city. 
It could not have been done afoot. 

All day, from the time the arsenal fell 
into their hands, the revolutionists felt 
their strength growing, and from noon on 
no attack was led against them. At first 
the soldiers simply gave up their guns and 
mixed in the crowd, but they grew bolder, 
too, when they saw the workmen form- 
ing into regiments and marching up the 
Fourshtatzkaya, still fumbling with the 
triggers of their rifles to see how they 
worked before they met the enemy at the 
next corner. The coolness of these 
revolutionists, their willingness to die 
for their cause, won the respect of a small 
group of us who were standing before the 
American Embassy. The group was 
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composed chiefly of Embassy attachés 
who wanted to go over to the old Austrian 
Embassy, used by us as the headquarters 
for the relief of German and Austrian 
prisoners in Russia; but though it wasonly 
a five minutes’ walk, the hottest corner in 
the revolution lay between. 

When we left the Embassy, Captain 
McCulley, the American Naval Attaché, 
said he knew a way to get out of the rev- 
olutionary quarter without passing a line 
of fire. So he edged us off toward the 
distant Nevsky along several blood- 
blotched streets in which there were occa- 
sional groups of soldiers who did not 
know which way to turn. Then, as the 
Bycenie, beyond, suddenly filled with 
revolutionists coming from some other 
quarter, we turned to cross the Litenie. 
Twenty minutes earlier Captain McCulley 
had passed there and the Government 
troops controlled for another quarter 
mile. Now we passed a machine-gun 
company commanding the street, which 
dared not fire because there was a line of 
soldiers between it and a vast crowd pour- 
ing through the street toward us. The 
crowd had already overwhelmed and 
made revolutionists out of hundreds of 
soldiers, and the situation for a moment 
was dramatically tense. 


THE ARMY JOINS THE REVOLUTION 


Down the bisecting Litenie another 
crowd was advancing, filling the wide 
street. Before it there was also a com- 
pany of soldiers, and it did not know 
whether to face the Bycenie or the river. 
Three immense mobs were overwhelming 
it, though it knew of but two. Suddenly, 
just at the moment when we expected a | 
shower of bullets, and flattened ourselves 
against a doorway, the company grounded 
arms and in three seconds was in the 
arms of the revolution. , 

As we retreated to the Nevsky ahead 
of the victorious crowd we could see 
company after company turn, as if sud- | 
denly deciding not to shoot, and join. 

I walked rapidly back to the Morskaya 
and down to the cable office, which | 
found closed, not encountering on the 7. 
whole two miles a single soldier or police- 
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man until I reached St. Isaac’s Cathedral, 
where a regiment of marines turned up 
the Morskaya toward the Nevsky, swing- 
ing along behind a band. Five minutes 
later I followed them up the Morskaya, 
but before I reached the Gorokawaya, 
half the distance, | could hear the thunder 
of the revolutionary motor trucks and 
the glad howls of the revolutionists. 
They had run the length of the Nevsky, 
and the city, except this little corner, was 
theirs. The shooting began at once, and 
for the next three hours on both the 
Morskaya and the Moika there was 
steady firing. This was still going on 
when, at nine in the evening, I passed 
around. the edge of the fight, crossed 
Winter Palace Square, deserted except 
for a company of Cossacks dimly out- 
lined against the Winter Palace across the 
square. By passing under the arch into 
the head of Morskaya again I was once 
more with the revolutionists. 

I have since asked Mr. Milukoff, now 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, at that mo- 
ment a member of the Duma’s Committee 
of Safety, how much of an organization 
there was behind the events of that day. 

“There was some incipient organiza- 
tion certainly,’ he replied, “though 
even now | could not be more definite. 
But for the most part it was spontaneous 
growth. The Duma was not revolution- 
ary, and we held off until it became neces- 
sary for us to take hold. We were the 
only government left.” 

- The rapid work was done by the Social- 
ists, who quickly formed the Council of 
Workmen and Soldiers’ Deputies and for- 
mulated the programme which has come 
to be the Russian Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They consented to support 
the Duma if it adopted their demo- 
cratic programme. ‘There was nothing 
else for the Duma to do, and the main 
issues of the new Government were 
worked out before Tuesday morning, 
within twenty-four hours of the begin- 
ning of the revolution. Since then | 
have been repeatedly impressed with the 
organizing ability of the men in control, 


and their ability to take matters rapidly 
in hand. 

Monday night the city was in the hands 
of the mob. Anybody could have a 
gun. Public safety lay in the released 
spirits of the Russian workmen who saw 
the vision of liberty before them. Tues- 
day was the most dangerous day, as the 
crowd was beginning to feel its .power, 
and the amount of shooting going on 
everywhere must have been out of all 
proportion to the sniping on the part of 
cornered police. But the searching of 
apartments for arms was carried on with 
some semblance of order, and usually 
there was a student in command. The 
individual stories of officers who refused 
to surrender and fought to the end in 
their apartments are endless, but these 
individual fights were lost in the victori- 
ous sweep of the day. Tuesday evening 
the real business of burning police stations 
and prisons and destroying records went 
on throughout the city, but the actual 
burnings, while picturesque, lacked the 
terrorism one might expect. Still I felt 
that the large number of irresponsible 
civilians carrying arms might do what 
they pleased. 

The same idea evidently occurred to 
the Committee of Safety, as it began at 
once disarming the irresponsible, and 
its work was so quick and effective that 
there were very few civilians not registered 
as responsible police who still had fire- 
arms on Wednesday morning. 

As late as Wednesday there was a pos- 
sibility of troops being sent against 
Petrograd, but all the regiments for miles 
around joined the revolution before they 
entered the city. There was obviously 
no one who wanted to uphold the old 
monarchy, and it fell without even dra- 
matic incident to mark its end. To us 
in Petrograd the abdication of the Em- 
peror had just one significance. It 
brought the army over at a stroke. The 
country, long saturated with democratic 
principles, accepted the new Government 
as naturally as if it had been chosen by a 
national vote. 
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S BELGIUM depends on im- 
ports for half her food supply, 
including three fourths of her 
bread grains, it is obvious 
that the “relief of Belgium” 

meant much more than the relief of her 
poorest people, the providing by charity 
of food for her indigent and out-of-work 
people. It meant as well the making 
accessible of a sufficient food supply, 
especially of breadstuffs, for all her 
people, rich and poor alike. However 
much money Baron this or Banker that 
might have and be willing to pay for 
food, if there was no food to buy, barons 
and bankers and everybody else would 
have to go hungry, or if there was some 
~ food but not enough to go around, the 
barons and bankers would get it and the 
rest of the people would starve. There 
was necessary, then, not only a benevo- 
lence (secours) for the poor and workless, 
but a provisioning or revictualling (ravi- 
taillement) of the whole country. The 
relief of Belgium would have to be, and 
it actually has been from the beginning, 
not only the collection and distribution 
of charity, but the obtaining, importing, 
and making accessible of such a supply 
of staple foods, above all breadstuffs, 
as, added to the limited native food 
produced, would keep alive the whole 
population. 

It is in this. extraordinary necessity 
that lies the explanation of the fact that 
although the Commission for Relief in 


Belgium has sent into Belgium (and 
North France) 280 million dollars’ worth 
of food and clothing, it has supplied only 
30 million dollars’ worth of this food and 
clothing from money or material received 
as donations from the outside world. 
The rest of the great sum necessary for 
this complete ravitaillement of the whole 
land has come from loans to the Belgian 
Government by England and France, 
and by the results of the business 
methods of the Commission in connection 
with exchange, etc. Yet all of the great 
sum has been arranged for at the instiga- 
tion and largely by the efforts of the 
Commission. - Thus is explained the first 
paradox stated at the end of last month’s 
article. 

The other paradoxical statement, to 
the effect that there have never been 
more than forty American Commission 
workers at one time in Belgium and 
North France, who obviously could not 
hand out personally all the 23 million 
tons of food and clothing to the 93 mil- 
lion individuals of the occupied terri- 
tories, but that nevertheless the distri- 
bution of the supplies has been a function 
of the Commission no less real than the 
obtaining of the supplies to distribute, 
is also easily explained. 

The explanation lies in the nature of 
the organization for the interior distri- 
bution. The basis of this organization 
is the existence in each of the nearly 4,000 
communes of Belgium and 2,000 of oc- 
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MR. HERBERT C. HOOVER 
Upon the faith of the governments of Great Britain and Germany in the assurance of Mr. Hoover 
and his associates of the maintenance of a broad and humane but strict neutrality in the distribution of 
supplies has depended the existence of the 10 million hungry and largely destitute civilians of Belgium and 


North France 


cupied France of a local committee 
headed by the burgomaster or maire. 
These committees control the communal 
“warehouses” and issue from them the 
food on ration both to those who can pay 
and to those who have been given ration 
cards paid for from the benevolent fund. 

Over these communal committees are 
imposed regional committees—a region 
is a larger or smaller group of communes 
established for convenience—who have 
charge of regional warehouses from which 
the communal warehouses are supplied. 
Over these again are the provincial and 


district committees, one for each of the 
nine Belgian provinces, and a special 
one for Brussels and its immediate en- 
virons—Greater Brussels—and one for 
each of the six districts into which the 
occupied French territory is arbitrarily 
divided for ravitaillement purposes. These 
committees have charge of the provin- 
cial and district warehouses and mills 
which are the major centres of dis- 
tribution. Finally, over these again are 
the Belgian National Committee (Comité 
National Belge de Secours et d’ Alimen- 
lation) and the chief French Com- 
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MR. BRAND WHITLOCK 


For more than two years after the Belgian Government was forced to leave Brussels at the time of the 
German invasion, Mr. Whitlock, the American Minister, pluckily remained to help in the benevolent work 


of relieving the distressed Belgians 


mittee (Comité d’ Alimentation du Nord 
de la France). 

Associated with this series of com- 
munal, regional, provincial, district, and 
national committees are hundreds of 
special committees supervising various 
special lines of benevolent activity and 
more or less closely affiliated with the 
official series and controlled by it. 

The American Commission is inde- 
pendent of all these, but has representa- 
tions on the national and provincial 
committees and many of the special 
committees, and hands over to these 


under proper control and continuous 
supervision the foodstuffs imported. Thus 
it is that the 40 thousand Belgians and 
10 thousand French men and women 
provide that host of hands necessary 
for the detailed distribution of supplies. 


Under other circumstances the food- 
stuffs and clothing might well have 
been simply turned over to the Belgian 
and French relief organization for it 
to do with them as it saw best. But 
the circumstances were not other; they 
were precisely such as rendered impossible 
this easy escape by the American Com- 
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MR. HUGH GIBSON 
First Secretary of the American Legation in Brussels, who was associated from the beginning in the 
Commission’ s activities, and who coéperated in all the diplomatic interchanges in behalf of the commis- 
sion’s work between the unofficial Americans and the foreign offices at London and Berlin 


mission from the responsibility of seeing 
the food and clothing down to the very 
mouths and backs of the people for whom 
they were intended. 

The two chief guarantees given the 
Allied governments by the Commission, 
by virtue of which the Commission had 
permission to import the great quantities 
of supplies into the occupied territories, 
were that none of the food and clothing 
so imported should get to the Germans, 
and that all of it would be equitably dis- 
tributed to the people according to their 
needs, For the maintenance of these two 


conditions the Commission has always 
been held personally and immediately 
responsible by the Allied governments. 
The Americans in Belgium were neutral 
and independent; the Belgians were 
captives in German hands, unable to give 
such guarantees. 

The Commission had given the same 
guarantees also, by implication, to all 
of the millions of individuals in the 
United States and England and Canada 
and Australia and New Zealand and else- 
where who were constantly giving money 
and supplies for the relief of Belgium, 
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MR. EMILE FRANCQUI 


Director of the greatest private bank of Belgium at the outbreak of the war and one of the organizers 
(with a group of Americans) of a Central Committee of Assistance and Provisioning to aid the poor of 


Brussels. 
of Assistance 

It was necessary, therefore, that the 
Americans in Belgium should have im- 
mediate oversight and all the control 
necessary of the detailed distribution, 
to be able to assure the Allied govern- 
ments and the world at large of the main- 
tenance of the guarantees. And through 
all the two and a half years of the activ- 
ity of the Americans in the occupied 
territories, this immediate oversight and 
control of and personal participation in 
the work of final distribution has been 
maintained. The hands of the 40 thous- 
and Belgian and jo thousand French 


He later became, and has remained, the active head of the great Belgian National Committee 


committee men and women gave out the 
supplies under the keen eyes of the forty 
Americans. 

The detailed methods of this distri- 
bution are a long story in themselves 
which must be postponed for the mo- 
ment, in order that a clearer understand- 
ing may be gained now of the extraordin- 
ary diplomatic conditions under which 
the Commission has carried on its work. 
The international relations and diplo- 
matic standing of the Commission have 
been sources of amazement, of irritation, 
of admiration, of congratulation, in a 
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THE MARQUIS DE VILLALOBAR 


The Spanish Government has given official recognition to the Commission by permitting its Minister 
in Brussels, the Marquis de Villalobar, and its Ambassador in London, Sefior Don Merry del Val y Zulueta, 


to act as honorary chairmen of the Commission 


word, of constant attention, in the chan- 
celleries of Europe since the beginning of 
the war. The experienced diplomat, 
Baron von der Lancken, who, in his 
capacity as Chief of the Political Depart- 
ment, acted as a sort of Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs for the late Governor- 
General von Bissing’s German Govern- 
ment of Belgium, said to me once: “The 
Commission has accomplished a great 
thing in actually feeding the Belgians, 
but it has accomplished a greater thing 
in achieving the extraordinary inter- 
national position it enjoys.” That was, 


of course, the point of view of the diplo- 


mat. The point of view of the Commis- 
sion is that its international position is 
simply incidental, though necessary, to 
its effectiveness in feeding its people. 
It has been an international bridge across 
which messengers and messages of mercy 
might pass between camps that were 
otherwise wholly isolated by bitterness 
and distrust. 

What is this international position? 
How has it come about? Why is it 
necessary? 

It is, of course, obvious that there 





MR. DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE 


Consideration on the part of Mr. Lloyd-George for the pitiable condition of the distressed civilians 
in Belgium outweighed the grave possibility of a military advantage being thus obtained by the German 
Army when, in a memorable interview with Mr. Hoover shortly after the outbreak of the war, he gave the 
official consent of the British Government to the continuance of relief work by the Commission 


could be no relief of Belgium without an 
agreement between the belligerent Powers 
or rather an agreement between each 
side and the relief organization, or the 
neutral ministers acting as its protecting 
patrons, granting certain privileges to 
the relief body. As the Allied Govern- 
ments controlled the oceans and main- 
tained a blockade of the Belgian, now 
essentially German, coast, it was nec- 
essary to have Jaisser-passers for the 
relief ships and cargoes on the water 
and permission for the ships to land 
their cargoes in some port from which 


they could readily be transported into 


Belgium and North France. As the 
Germans also by means of their submarine 
and occasional short-lived raiders kept 
alive a certain danger to ocean traffic, a 
similar guarantee of lack of molestation of 
the relief ships was necessary from them. 

On the other hand, no such privilege 
could be granted by the Allied govern- 
ments if it were not made certain that the 
foodstuffs thus imported from overseas 
and from England and France themselves 
would be rigorously restricted to the use 
of the civil population in the occupied 
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MR. WALTER H. PAGE 


The American Ambassador in London, through whom in the early days of the war the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium obtained permission to operate from the German Government by way of Washing- 


ton and Mr. Gerard in Berlin 


territories. The guarantee of non- 
requisition of the imported supplies had 
to be obtained from the German Govern- 
ment and military authorities. More 
than that, as it would have been absurd 
for the Allied governments to allow 
foods regularly to be sent into Belgium 
and North France merely to replace 
similar native foods as regularly taken 
out by the Germans, it was necessary to 
obtain guarantees that the drain on the 
native resources of the occupied terri- 
tories would not proceed farther, at 
least, than that permitted support of 


the occupying army, regularly recognized 
by international rules of war. It will be 
seen later that the Relief Commission 
was able to obtain guarantees much bet- 
ter than this. 

As the whole of the Commission’s 
imports for Belgium and North France 
are landed at Rotterdam and taken in 
through Holland, it was necessary to 
get Dutch governmental recognition of 
the work. Much more was got. Hol- 
land gave valuable privileges in various 
ways, and has consistently rendered 
official support to the relief work from 
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DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 


Ex-American Minister to Holland, through whom negotiations were conducted with the Dutch 
Government for permission to purchase food supplies in Holland and to facilitate the transport through 


Holland to Belgium of foodstuffs bought in England 


its beginning. It has permitted its 
Minister to Belgium (at Le Havre), 
Jongkeer de Weede, to act as one of the 
Commission’s honorary chairmen, while 
its Chargé d’Affaires in Brussels, Myn- 
heer Vollenhoven, has been of constant 
practical assistance. 

Spain, also, has given its official recog- 
nition to the Commission by permitting 
its Ambassador in London, Sefior Don 
Merry del Val y Zulueta, and its Minister 
in Brussels, the Marquis de Villalobar, 
to act as honorary chairmen, and both 
of these gentlemen have also been con- 


cerned from the beginning in the Com- 
mission’s diplomatic negotiations. The 
Marquis de Villalobar has indeed played 
a continuously active and important 
part in Commission affairs. 

From the Belgian Government, too, 
in its pathetic isolation on French soil 
and in the tiny corner of Belgium left to 
it, had to be obtained official recogni- 
tion, financial aid, and the granting of 
what can only be called a monopoly 
of relief work in its occupied territory, 
in order that the Commission might 
have every advantage in the collection 
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MR. JAMES W. GERARD 


Ex-Ambassador to Germany, who handled the diplomatic negotiations in behalf of the Commission at 
the Imperial Court in Berlin 


of relief funds and might exercise that 
rigorous control over native foods neces- 
sary to the maintenance of its guarantees 
to the Allied governments. 

Finally, as the American ambassadors 
to London, Berlin, and Paris and the 
American ministers in Brussels and The 
Hague were honorary chairmen of the 
Commission, and the members of its 
American advisory committee, Messrs. 
Hemphill (also treasurer of the Com- 
mission), Bertron, Coffin, Cutting, Gary, 
Stimson, Straus, Trumbull, and Vander- 
lip, were personally invited by President 
Wilson, at Mr. Hoover’s request, to 


serve on this Committee, and as Am- 
bassadors Page and Gerard and Minis- 
ters Whitlock and Van Dyke have busied 
themselves continuously with diplomatic 
negotiations on account of the Com- 
mission, and President Wilson has taken 
a hand personally and most effectively in 
several critical periods in the Commis- 
sion’s history, the American Government 
has been closely associated officially with 
the Commission’s activities. 

The Commission, therefore, has had 
an official recognition since its inception 
from all the governments, both _belli- 
gerent and neutral, interested in its work. 
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LORD GREY 
Who, as British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, took care of the endless diplomatic details that 
arose under the British agreement with the Commission to allow it to carry on its work under guarantees 
that no German should get the food sent to the Belgians 


This recognition has been much more 
than merely formal and passive. In 
addition to the numerous and various 
guarantees given it by the belligerent 
governments, there has been an active 
assistance rendered it financially in the 
way of large subventions by Belgium, 
England, and France, free use of har- 
bors, canals, railroads, telegraphs, and 
telephones by Holland, and_ reduced 
freight rates and remitted canal tolls 
and customs duties in the occupied terri- 
tories by Germany. Extraordinary con- 
cessions and aid in connection with the 
movement of the Commission members 


and the carriage and reduced censor- 
ship of the Commission’s mails have been 
made by the belligerents. Its members 
have crossed the Channel in convoyed 
English dispatch boats, passed through 
closed frontiers, scurried about in swift 
motors over all the occupied territory in 
which no other cars but German military 
ones ever moved, visited villages at 
the front under shell fire, lived at the 
very Great Headquarters of all the 
German armies of the West, been trusted 
on their honor to do a thousand and one 
things and be in a thousand and one 
places prohibited to all other civilians, 











COL. MILLARD HUNSIKER 
An associate of Mr. Hoover in the original organization of the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, from which the word “American” was later dropped because of the international character of 


the Commission 


and have lived up to the trust. They have 
suffered from the mistakes of uninformed 
or stupid soldiers, and spent nights in jail; 
they have taken chances under bombing 
airmen, and been falsely but dangerously 
accused as spies; but despite obstacles 
and delays and danger they have carried 
the little triangular red-lettered white C. 
R. B. flag to every town and hamlet in the 
imprisoned land and have gulped and 
passed on wet-eyed as the people by the 
roads uncovered to the little flag, with all 
its significance of material and spiritual 
encouragement. Under this flag they 
have been protector and protected at once. 


The outcome of the many and various 
negotiations of the Commission with 
the various governments have been deter- 
mined by twochief considerations: human- 
itarianism and international politics. The 
Commission has had really but one con- 
sideration to guide it, the needs of the 
people of Belgium and North France, 
but the governments have had always 
to keep in mind the relation which the 
Commission’s activities might have to 
the international situation. And it must 
be confessed at once that these activities, 
whether the Commission wished it or 
not, and however technically correct its 
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MR. DANNIE HEINEMAN 
An American engineer, a resident of Brussels, who, in the first days of the war, helped the members of 


the American colony of Brussels in their efforts to get back to the United States. 


Mr. Heineman later 


turned to the work of relieving the Belgians, and was the first director of the Commission in Brussels 


attitude of impartial neutrality may 
have been, have exercised a real and 
ponderable influence, not only on inter- 
national politics, but even directly on 
the actual military situation. 

The possible differing points of view 
and hence governmental attitudes which 
can be assumed regarding the Commis- 
sion’s work came out clearly in the early 
history of the Commission in a series of 
interviews and exchanges of correspond- 
ence between representatives of the 
English Government and Mr. Hoover. 

On January 21, 1915, Mr. Hoover hada 
meeting with Mr. Lloyd-George, then 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Em- 
mott, representing the Committee on 
Trading with the Enemy, Lord Eustace 
Percy, representing the Foreign Office, 
and the Attorney General, Sir John Si- 
mon. The work of the Commission had 
already, for two months and a half, been 
going forward actively under certain 
agreements provisionally made with the 
English Government and certain specific 
guarantees officially given by the Ger- 
mans. It had been, however, all this 
time an open question with the English 
Government whether the relief work was 
not a real military disadvantage for the 
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Mr. Lloyd-George 


MR. MILLARD K. SHALER 


Another American engineer who was in Brussels at the time of the German invasion, and an associate with 
Mr. Heineman in the work of repatriating resident Americans and in Belgian relief work 


Allies, and much pressure was_ being 
brought on the responsible government 
heads by the military authorities to cut 
off, or at least modify and curtail, the 
work of the Commission. 

The primary occasion of the meeting 
was the discussion of the financial ar- 
rangements of the Commission, but the 
talk soon touched the fundamental mat- 
ter of the continuance of relief work at 
all. 1 quote directly from Mr. Hoover’s 
memorandum of the discussion, made im- 
mediately after the meeting: 


Mr. Lloyd-George stated that he felt that, 
indirect as the matter was, it was certainly 


assisting the enemy and that this assistance 
would take place in several ways. In the 
first instance, we were giving the Belgians 
more food resources with which to stand 
requisitions in food by the Germans; we were 
giving them more resources generally with 
which to stand monetary levies and that, 
beyond all this, in relieving the Germans from 
the necessity of feeding the civil population, 
we were directly prolonging the war, which was 
bound to be one of wholly economic charac- 
ter, and that economic pressure was the 
principal method by which the Allies would 
ultimately win. He expressed the belief 
that the Germans would, in the last resort, 
provision the people of Belgium, and that 
our action was akin to provisioning the civil 
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MR. W. L. HONNOLD 


Director in America of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. Although the Commission has sent 
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population of a besieged city, and thus pro- 
longing the resistance of the garrison. He 
was, for these reasons, wholly opposed to our 
operations, benevolent and humane as they 
were, and therefore he could not see his way 
to grant our request. 

I pointed out, first, that as to the requisi- 
tioning of food, the Germans had given an 
undertaking that after the first of January 
no such requisitions would be made, and | 
read out to him the undertaking which had 
been given to the American Minister in Ber- 
lin, and informed him that we were satisfied, 
from the many agents which we had _ in 
Belgium, that the Germans were carrying 


this out with the utmost scrupulousness. I 
furthermore informed him that the Germans 
had impressed none of our actual food. Also 
I stated that I did not believe that the feeding 
of the civil population increased the resources 
which they had available for money levies. 
We were introducing no new money into 
Belgium, but were simply giving circulation 
to the money already existing, and that there 
was no danger of the Germans taking the 
money which we collected for foodstuffs, 
because that money was, in effect, in the 
possession of the American Minister. 

On the second point, as to whether the 
Germans would ultimately provision the civil 
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population, I told him that I was satisfied 
that they would not do so, that when we 
undertook this labor we undertook it with the 
utmost reluctance, and our first move was to 
satisfy ourselves that this population would 
starve unless America intervened and con- 
verted the hitherto negative quality of neu- 
trality into one of positive neutrality, that, as 
proof that the Germans would not provision 
the civil population, I thought it was desirable 
that he should understand the German views 
on this question, and I recited to him the 
confirmation by the German military of the 
current statement made in Germany that there 
was no clause in the Hague Convention oblig- 
ing the Germans to provision the civil popu- 


lation of Belgium, but that, on the contrary, 
it incidentally provided that the civil popula- 
tion should support the military. 

I told him, further, that the Germans con- 
tended that the Belgians were a people of great 
resources, that these resources would become 
valuable at once on a partial recovery of 
industry, that this recovery of industry could 
take place instantly they were given a port 
through which they could trade with the 
neutral world, that in taking the port of 
Antwerp and opening it to neutral ships they 
had given the Belgian civil population a 
means of provisioning themselves, but that 
this outlet had been blocked by the British 
Navy, and the British must therefore bear 
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the responsibility. Further, that the Belgian 
population, by continuing its hostility and its 
passive resistance, was assisting the Allies 
by compelling the Germans to operate the 
public services, rendering trade useless to 
them, and requiring from them a considerable 
army of occupation, and that, as the Allies 
do all this, they must take the responsibility 
of these people starving. Furthermore, the 
Germans contend that, while they have ample 
food supplies to carry their own people through 
the struggle, they have not sufficient to carry 
on their backs the 10,000,000 people in Bel- 
gium and France inside their lines, and that, 
as they are struggling for national existence, 
they must feed their own people and attend 
to their military exigencies first, 


I pointed out that I did not offer these 
arguments as my own, but to illustrate the 
fixity of mind by which the German people 
justified their action in refusing to feed the 
Belgians, and asked him if he could con- 
ceive for one moment that, with this mental 
attitude of conviction on their part, that 
they are right and the Allies wrong, they 
would be likely to feed the Belgians. I pointed 
out that starvation had actually occurred in 
Belgium before we had begun work, that 
some, although perhaps little, riot had oc- 
curred, but sufficient to indicate the fixity of 
the Germans in their intentions. I further 
pointed out the position of the French people 
in the Meuse Valley, who had not had our 
assistance, and were already dying of starva= 
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tion although under German occupation, and 
I] expressed the conviction that the Germans 
would never feed the civil population. 

Mr. Lloyd-George denounced the whole of 
this as a monstrous attitude, to which | re- 
plied that, be that as it might, one matter 
stood out in my mind, and that was that the 
English people had undertaken this war for 
the avowed purpose of protecting the exist- 
ence of small nations, of vindicating the 
principle of guaranteed neutrality by which 
small nations might exist, for the avowed pur- 
pose of guaranteeing to the werld the continu- 
ance of democracy as against autocracy in 
government, and that it would be an empty 
victory if one of the most democratic of the 
world’s races should be extinguished in the 
process, and ultimate victory should be marked 
by an empty husk. I said that the English 
people were great enough to disregard the 
doubtful value of military advantages in 
favor of assurances that these people should 
survive, and-I felt the obligation went even 
farther than mere acquiescence in our work, 
and extended to an opportunity to the English 
to add to their laurels by showing magnan- 
imity toward these people, a magnanimity 
which would outlast all the bitterness of this 
war. 

Mr. Lloyd-George then stated to his col- 
leagues abruptly: “I am convinced. You 
have my permission. I would be obliged 
if you gentlemen would settle the details of 
the machinery necessary to carry it out.” 
Then, turning to me, he said that I would 
forgive him for running away, but that he 
felt the world would yet-be indebted to the 
American people for the most magnanimous 
action which neutrality had yet given rise to. 


Ever since that momentous interview, 
with its dramatic and gratifying finish, 
the British Government—and with it 
the French Government—have stood 
steadfastly by the Commission and its 
work. This interest ultimately led to 
the granting of a subvention of $5,000,000 
a month from the British and French 
Governments, passed to the Commission 
through the Belgian Government. 

Also,on the whole,the people of Eng- 
land and the whole British Empire, the 
people, that is, as distinguished from the 
official Government, have supported the 
Commission. For this British support 
Mr. Lloyd-George and Sir Edward (now 
Lord) Grey, Sir Robert Cecil, and Lord 


Eustace Percy, of the Foreign Office, are 
largely responsible, together with a 
great benevolent organization called the 
“National Committee for Relief in Bel- 
gium,” organized in April, 1915, with the 
Lord Mayor of London as its chairman, 
and two active managers in the persons 
of Mr. A. Shirley Benn, M. P., as treas- 
urer, and Mr. W. A. M. Goode, as secre- 
tary. This committee has conducted an 
impressive campaign of propaganda and 
solicitation of funds, and has collected 
$12,500,000 of money as gifts with which 
to purchase foodstuffs and clothing for 
the Belgian destitute. 

But there has always been, and there 
exists to-day in England, a strong body 
of antagonists to the relief work. They 
represent the extreme militaristic view. 
The reason for the antagonism comes 
entirely from a convinced belief on the 
part of those holding this attitude that 
the relief works to the military advan- 
tage of the Germans by relieving them 
of the necessity of feeding the imprisoned 
people, and enables them, by hook or 
crook, to get some of the imported food, 
and to take openly a considerable part 
of the native Belgian crops. And this 
despite the fact that the Commission 
has asserted and proved over and over 
again that the Germans get but an almost 
inappreciable fraction of the imported 
food, and this not through seizure but 
through Belgian fraudeurs, and have 
given guarantees—not wholly ‘lived up 
to, but maintained in such measure as 
can be accepted as tolerable—to refrain 
from the removal from Belgium, or the 
wholesale use by the army, of all native 
food products. 

But if there is a party in England that 
has opposed the relief work, so also is 
there one in Germany. And it has been, 
as in England, the Foreign Office in 
Germany, together with the authorities 
of the German General Government 
in Belgium, that has saved the work 
from extinction. Also, as in England, 
the arguments of this party—similarly, 
the extreme militaristic one—opposed 
to the relief have been that it worked a 
military disadvantage to Germany. Their 
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demand has been that rather than let a 
single German man, woman, or child be 
hungry, absolutely all the native food- 
stuffs of the occupied territories should 
be seized for German consumption, and 
the Belgians and French allowed to 
starve—if the Allied Governments would 
not break their blockade. Germany 
was to advantage both by the use of the 
Belgian food and by using the imprisoned 
people as hostages to be starved to force 
the opening of the Allied blockade of 
Germany. Reventlow and his jingo sup- 
porters have constantly cried out: “Abol- 
ish Belgian relief, and kick the Ameri- 
cans out.” 

The Commission has had to fight con- 
stantly against being kicked out. One 
of the incidents of this struggle for ex- 
istence may be related by way of illus- 
tration. In the summer of 1916 the 
Commission began a hard fight for two 
imperatively needed concessions from 
the German authorities. In the first 
place, the ever-increasing difficulties of 
getting ships for the growing needs, in 
food quantities, of the people imprisoned 
in a land becoming more and more ex- 
hausted of native foods, made it neces- 
sary for the Commission to effect an ar- 
rangement with the German military 
command whereby a larger proportion 
of the 1916 native crop of North France 
would be turned over to the civil popula- 
tion than had been the case with the 1915 
crop. In the second place, the dearth 
of protein- and fat-containing food was 
beginning to affect seriously the vitality 
of the North France population, the 
600,000 children of the region especially 
showing the effects of this lack of meat, 
milk, and eggs, the native supplies of 
these foods being mostly seized by the 
German army, or already exhausted. 


THE FIGHT TO IMPORT DUTCH FOODSTUFFS 


Through the English Government, 
we had discovered that Holland would 
let us purchase considerable quantities 
of fresh meat, eggs, butter, and cheese, 
if we could arrange to get permission 
from the Germans for these foodstuffs 
to be imported by us from Holland 


through Belgium into North France. 
Germany, which has always _ looked 
on Holland as a storehouse of food which 
by some turn of the screw could be forced, 
despite England’s preventive measures, 
into her own larders, could prevent this 
export to North France by the simple 
expedient of closing the Dutch-Belgian 
frontier to these foods. As a matter 
of fact the Commission has always had 
to have the agreement of the Germans 
for the import across this frontier of 
every ounce of food or other supplies 
taken into the occupied territories. 

The negotiations for these two con- 
cessions had already been pursuing a 
slow and most unsatisfactory course, 
the Berlin Government and General 
Staff blocking us at every step, undoubt- 
edly because of the pressure from the ex- 
treme militaristic and anti-relief party. 
This party was making strong use of the 
discomfort of the German people brought 
about by their food shortage, and was 
encouraging the people to demand that 
no food that might by any circumstance 
be possibly available to them should be 
allowed to go to the people of Belgium 
and North France. However, the Com- 
mission’s demands for the two con- 
cessions had some measure of support 
from certain officers of the Great Head- 
quarters at Charleville and from General 
von Bissing’s Government at Brussels. 
It was arranged, therefore, that Mr. 
Hoover, who had been negotiating in 
London with the Allied Governments in 
connection-with their demand that the 
Germans should give up the whole of the 
native crop of North France to the civil 
population, and I, who had been negoti- 
ating with the General Staff at the Great 
Headquarteérs and Governor von Bissing’s 
Government at Brussels, should go to 
Berlin and take up the matters directly 
with the German Government and high- 
est military command. 

We first, however, met at The Hague 
to discuss matters with the Dutch Gover- 
ment and with the British Minister to 
Holland, Sir Alan Johnstone. Here we 
became acquainted with the details of the 
agreement between England and Holland 
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affecting Dutch food exports, and with 
the condition of the corresponding agree- 
ment between Germany and Holland. 
The important thing in these agree- 
ments affecting our attempt to get Dutch 
foods into North France was a clause 
(introduced as a result of Mr. Hoover’s 
negotiations in London) recognizing the 
principle that, if the Commission could 
arrange to get permission from the Ger- 
mans for these imports, the quantities 
so imported should be in diminution of 
England’s share of the exports. It was a 
generous concession, and gave us a strong 
position. Information of the existence 
of this clause had already been given the 
Germans at Great Headquarters and 
Brussels, but they had demanded ocular 
proof of the agreement. Sir Alan there- 
fore gave us a certified copy of the clause 
to use in our further negotiations with 
the Germans. The Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mynheer Loudon, a man 
of great ability, broad-mindedness, and 
generous sympathies, who has always 
given a cordial support to the Commis- 
sion’s work, informed us that he was him- 
self making representations to Berlin in 
favor of meeting our requests. 

On August 3d, Mr. Hoover and | 
started for Berlin. On the same train 
we found Baron von der Lancken, chief 
of the political department of General 
von Bissing’s Government, and Dr. 
Rieth, of his staff, both of whom had 
shown themselves friendly to the Dutch 
imports matter. From them we learned 
that there was to be a great conference 
in Berlin, and that three important 
Great Headquarters officers, two of 
whom we knew to be friendly to our 
requests in the matter of the French 
Native crop, were also on their way to 
Berlin. We felt, therefore, less alone 
in our struggle to help save the lives of 
600,000 children of North France. These 
men would aid us! 

Making the trip to the German capital 
without uncomfortable incident, thanks 
to our special military passes, we arrived 
at nine o'clock the next morning, and, 
by chance, met at once, in the lobby of 
the Hotel Esplanade, one of the Great 


Headquarters officers, Hauptmann Graf 
W—, through whom all Commission af- 
fairs were always first taken up when we 
had dealings with the General Staff. 
He greeted us with some haste and said 
that he had to rush off at once to an 
important conference on our affairs. 
He was wholly uncommunicative about 
the scope and character of the meeting, 
but informed us that General Z—, 
Acting Quartermaster General of the 
German Army, wished us to take tea 
with him at the hotel at four o’clock. 
We understood that this was to be an 
important tea-drinking! 

In our need for support we went to 
see Ambassador Gerard. He had never 
failed in his energetic support whenever 


the Commission needed help at the | 


Berlin Court. He gave us advice that 
at the moment was disheartening but 
turned out to be wise counsel. It was 
that we should steer clear of invoking 
official governmental assistance in this 
affair, but should make the fight simply 
on the basis of the Commission’s stand- 
ing and influence, and keep international 
politics out of it as far as possible. The 
Germans knew that all we were struggling 
for was the good of the imprisoned people 
of Belgium and North France, and that 
we were playing the game _ honestly. 
He believed that the Commission could 
fight this fight best alone. His words 
were at least an encouraging assurance 
to us of the Commission’s extraordinary 
international position. 

Promptly at four we found the three 
officers from the Great Headquarters, 
the third being Major Von K—, a man of 
great capacity, under whose immediate 
supervision all affairs connected with the 
feeding of the civil population in the 
occupied territory rested. He had al- 
ways handled Commission matters with 
intelligence and prompt decision, and 
usually with sympathetic understanding. 
We had known Count W— and Major von 
k— ever since the beginning of the work, 
but it was our first meeting with General 
Z—, whose office was one of high im- 
portance, only second in importance, 
indeed, in the German army, to the Chief 
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of Staff of the Field Armies, a position 
at that time filled by General von Falken- 
hayn. General Z— is an enormous, 
burly man and makes an impression of 
brutal strength. He drank whisky in- 
stead of tea. 

As we sat down, Major von K—, with 
characteristic promptness and in a few 
words, gave us news of the great confer- 
ence. It was startling news and most of 
it bad. The conference was one of im- 
portant representatives of the General 
Staff, the General Government of Bel- 
gium, the Foreign Office, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and of all other 
departments immediately interested in 
the handling of the civil populations in 
all occupied territories. It had ap- 
parently already definitively decided that 
we could import no Dutch foodstuffs, 
and that no further allocation of the 
French native crop could be made to 
the civil population. But these were 
only incidents in a larger question taken 
up by it, which was that of the Com- 
mission’s being allowed to continue its 
work at all! Just as the famous meeting 
with Mr. Lloyd-George on January 21, 
1915, arranged primarily for a discus- 
sion of certain phases of the Commis- 
sion’s activities, revealed the strength 
of the feeling in England against the 
relief work as a whole, so this Berlin visit 
of ours, to take up simply two special 
points in our work, revealed itself as 
coincident with a crisis in the Com- 
mission’s history, determined by the 
crystallization of the German gpposition 
to the work. 


STARVATION VS. THE BRITISH BLOCKADE 


Major von K— said that things looked 
very bad for us. Extremely violent 
speeches had been made against the 
work, and only two or three men had 
ventured to speak in favor of it. These 
were, however, men of influence and 
represented important parts of the Gov- 
ernment, notably the Foreign Office and 
Interior. But the Reventlow jingoes 
were in the saddle. A special cause of 
bitterness was a public despatch from the 
British Foreign Minister which had just 


been published in all the German papers, 
demanding that the German authorities 
turn over to the civil populations in the 
French, Polish, and Serbian occupied ter- 
ritories (as had already been done in Bel- 
gium) the entirety of the native products 
of these territories. The bellicose speak- 
ers in the conference demanded that the 
German Government answer this des- 
patch at once with a curt refusal and a 
statement that, as the British blockade 
was responsible for the food deprivations 
of the Belgians and French, the ravitazlle- 
ment should be abolished, the people 
allowed to starve, and the Allied govern- 
ments be held responsible for their 
starvation. These men declared that 
Germany could not for one moment 
accept the position that England should 
dictate its attitude and action toward 
the occupied territories, and that the 
only position Germany could take hence- 
forth was to throw the population on the 
shoulders of England, which could open 
its blockade or let the Belgians and 
French starve, just as it was trying to 
let the Germans starve. 

The feeling all over Germany was high, 
and the conference seemed likely to end 
the Commission’s work then and there. 
Just one ray of light came to us in this 
dark hour. During our depressing con- 
versation with the Headquarters officers, 
a remark was made by one of them to the 
effect that if the request for a large 
allocation of the native products to the 
civil population had come simply from 
the Commission, something might have 
been done, but with England demand- 
ing it—“No,”’ a thousand times “No.” 

This was our cue. We _ repudiated 


England! What England demanded was 
its affairs. Let the Germans fight it out 


with England. What the Commission 
pleaded for was its own affair—the affair 
of saving the lives of human beings; of 
keeping body and soul together for 10 
million people known to the world as 
Belgians and French, but known to the 
Commission as human beings, men, 
women, and children, especially children, 
crying for food! 

As we were not allowed to attend the 
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conference we had to work outside. 
We argued with the Great Headquarters 
men. We urged on the representatives 
of General von Bissing’s Belgian Govern- 
ment the consequence to the population 
for whom this Government was respon- 
sible, and on the representatives of the 
Foreign Office and Department of the 
Interior, the consequences of the position 
before the world of Germany if German 
action should cause the terrible tragedy 
which the abolishment of the ravitazlle- 
ment would certainly entail. We argued 
here and pleaded there. And it all had 
to be done before that fateful conference 
of the day’s length should dissolve. 

The long story must be cut short. We 
succeeded! The Commission was al- 
lowed to continue its work. And even 
more. Just three weeks later we signed 
an agreement with the General Staff 
by which twice the proportion of the 
coming crops of North France was re- 
served for the people as had been re- 
served of the previous crop. And still 
later—unfortunately much later, but 
still better than not at all—fresh meat 
and butter and cheese from Holland be- 
gan to be eaten by the protein- and fat- 
hungry people of North France. 

The conference broke up with the 
Reventlow gang sullen and angry, but 
accepting, as all Germans do accept, 
the will of the higher command. Mr. 
Hoover returned to England to con- 
_ tinue negotiations with London. | went 
back to Brussels and the Great Head- 
quarters to hasten the formulation and 
signature of the agreements. ‘The crisis 
was past. 


WHY EDITH CAVELL WAS SHOT 


This story of one of the numerous Com- 
mission crises has been sketched. But 
one incident of that Berlin visit—wholly 
irrelevant to the matter of our errand— 
must yet be told. 

As we sat, after long and strenuous 
debating, tired and silent for a moment, 
Over our tea and saccharine—the burly 
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General over his mth whisky and seltzer 
—the hush was broken by a hoarse whis- 
pering between the General and Count W. 
The Count seemed to remonstrate, the 
General to insist, and then W., addressing 
us, said that the General wished to tell 
us the story of Nurse Cavell! 

We were startled and uneasy. That 
was the kind of thing Commission men 
and Germans did not talk about. If 
we were to carry on effectively and 
neutrally we tried to forget—for the 
moment—the Nurse Cavell and the many 
other less notorious but hardly less 
sickening similar incidents of the German 
pacification of Belgium. 

But General Z— insisted. We knew 
his relations to the murder of Miss Cavell. 
He was the man directly responsible for 
it. He was Military Governor of Brus- 
sels at the time. He, not Von Bissing, 
must bear forever the chief burden of 
that horror—and stupidity. And it was 
the burden that made him—after his 
nthe whisky—want to tell the story. 
Also, he had just seen at a Berlin hos- 
pital his only son struggling for life, 
which, if he won, was to be the life of a 
man with both eyes shot out, and a face 
hardly recognizable. And the sight of 
his son—and the memory of Miss Cavell 
—had made him remark that this was a 
horrible war! 

And so he wanted to tell the story of 
“The Cavell” (it was always Die Cavell 
in his mouth). He said the Belgians 
called him a murderer, another Duke of 
Alva, but he wasn’t. He was just a 
soldier doing his duty. Die Cavell was 


» a thing that interfered with the spread of 


German civilization. It had to be got 
rid of. “So | had her shot. Yes, | 
did it.””’ Did we think the world called 
him a murderer, too? His son had no 
It was a horrible 


eyes. It was hard. 

war. “Die Cavell, die Cavell, ah, die 
Cavell !” It was not a pretty 
story. | shall not repeat it here. But 
he will tell it often, before he dies. 


That is part of his punishment. 


[Mr. Kellogg’s story of the relief of Belgium will be continued in the August number of 
the Worip’s Work.| 

















IF THE WAR 
“WERE FOUGHT HERE 


“This war is going to be fought on 
one side of the Atlantic or the other. 
Unless we want the Germans to 
fight us over here, we must go fight 
them on their side of the ocean.” 


In these words Secretary Franklin Kk. 
Lane recently phrased the need of the 
most vigorous military action by the | | 
United States. 

To give Americans some idea of what it 
would feel like to have the Germans wag- 
ing war over here, the following pages are 
illustrated with facsimiles and translations 
of proclamations of German commanders 
in Belgium and North France. If the 
reader will imagine these posters pasted 
on all the blank walls in his own home 
town, and will picture a German soldier 
on every corner prepared to put these 
proclamations into effect against his own 
person and his own family, he will gain a 
new conception of what this war is for— 
to make, not merely “the world,” but 
the homes and families of these United } 
States safe from the most hateful tyranny 
on earth. 
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ORDRE 
[ LU POPULATION LIEGEDSE 


La population d’Andenne, aprés avoir témoigné des 
intentions pacifiques a l’égard de nos troupes, les a atta- 
quées de la facon la plus traitresse. Avec mon autorisation, 
le général-qui commandait ces troupes a mis la ville en 
cendres et a fait fusiller 110 personnes. 

Je porte ce fait a la connaissance de la Ville de Liége 
pour que ses habitants sachent a quel sort ils peuvent 
s’attendre s’ils prennent une attitude semblable. 

Liége, le 22 Aont 1914. 


Général von BULOW. 




















ORDER 
TO THE PEOPLE OF LIEGE 


The population of Andenne, after making a display of peaceful in- 
tentions toward our troops, attacked them in the most treacherous manner. 
With my authorization, the General commanding these troops has reduced 
the town to ashes and has had 110 persons shot. 

I bring this fact to the knowledge of the people of Liége in order that 
they may know what fate to expect should they adopt a similar attitude. 

Liége, 22nd August, 1914 
GENERAL Von BuLow. 
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AVIS AU MAIRE 


Ordre de Requisition 


La Commune de Lunéville fcournira jusqu’au 
1” Septembre 1914, sous peine d'amendsde 300,000 fr. 
en, cas de refus ou d’opposition : 

4° 100,000 cigares, ou 200,000 cigarettes, ou 3,090 kilos 
de tabac; 
2° 30,000 litres de vin (en tonneaux ou en boute%ies: ; 
* 4,000 hilos de thé ou de cacao; 
* 10,000 kilos de suere; 
1,000 kilos de café torrifié; 
6° 1,000 bas de laine; 
7° Une quantité de savon, de papier de toilette ou de papier 
coupé, un grand nombre de mouchoirs et de couteaux; 
8° 410 kilos de glycérine ; 
9° 10 kilos de graisse. 

J’ajoute expressément que tous les objets 4 livrer 
doivent étre de premiére qualité et que dans tous les 
cas contraires la Commune en seraitrendue responsable. 

Toute réclamation passe pour nulle et ron arrivée. 

Crion, le 29 Aout 1014. 
Le Commsandamt op Chef du t« Corps bavarcie @armte de riserre ? 


= Von FASBENDER. 
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NOTICE TO THE MAYOR 





REQUISITION ORDER 





The Commune of Lunéville will furnish by September 1st, 
1914, under penalty of a fine of 300,000 francs in case of 
refusal or opposition: 


I. 100,000 cigars, Or 200,000 Cigarettes, or 
5,000 kilos of tobacco. 

2. 50,000 litres of wine (in cask or in bottle). 

3. 1,000 kilos of tea or of cocoa. 

4. 10,000 kilos of sugar. 

5. 1,000 kilos of roasted coffee. 

6. 1,000 woolen stockings. 

7. A quantity of soap, of toilet paper or cut 
paper, and a great number of pocket-handker- 
chiefs and of knives. 

8. 10 kilos of glycerine. 

9. 10 kilos of grease. 


[ expressly add that all the goods demanded must be of 
the best quality, and that, in all cases where they are not, so, 
the Commune will be held responsible. All appeals against this 
order will be null and void. 

Crion, 29th August, 1914. 

Officer Commanding the 1st Bavarian Reserve Corps, 
Von FASBENDER 
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PROCLAMATION 


Il est strictement défendu aux habitants de tout sexe de 
quitter leurs maisons tant que cela n’est pas absolument 
nécessaire pour faire de petites courses, afin d’acheter des 
vivres ou abreuver le bétail. De nuit il est absolument défendu 
de quitter les maisons dans toutes les circonstances. 

Quiconque essaie de quitter la localité, de nuit ou de jour, 
sous quelque prétexte que ce soit, sera fusillé. 

Arracher les pommes de terre ne peut se faire qu’au 
consentement du Commandant et 4 la surveillance militaire. 

Les troupes allemandes out lordre d’exécuter strictement 
ces dispositions, par des sentinelles et des patrouilles, qui sont 
autorisées 4 tirer sur quiconque manque 4 cette disposition. 


———— Le Général Commandant en Chef. 

















PROCLAMATION 


Inhabitants of both sexes are strictly forbidden to leave their 
houses so far as this is not absolutely necessary for making short 
rounds, in order to buy provisions or water their cattle. They 


are absolutely forbidden to leave their houses at night under any 


circumstances whatever. 

Whoever attempts to leave the place, by night or day, upon 
any pretext whatever will be shot. 

Potatoes can only be dug with the Commandant’s consent and 
under military supervision. 

The German troops have orders to carry out these directions 
strictly, by sentinels and patrols, who are authorized to fire on 
any one departing from these directions. 

THE GENERAL COMMANDING 
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AVIS ATA POPULATION 


Afin d’assurer suffisamment la sécurité de nos 
troupes et le calme de la population de Reims, les 
personnes nommées ont été saisies comme otages par 
fe Commandant de TArmée Allemande, Ces olages 
seront fusiliés au moindre désordre. D’autre part, si 
Js ville se Went absolument calme et tranquille, ces 
Otages et habitants seront placés sous la protection 
de l'Année Allemande. 


Le Général Commandant en Chef. 


Relms, tc 12 Soptembre 1914 














NOTICE TO THE. 
POPULATION 


In order sufficiently to ensure the safety of our troops and 
the tranquility of the population of Rheims, the persons 
mentioned have been seized as hostages by the Commander 
of the German Army. These hostages will be shot if there is 
the least disorder. On the other hand, if the town remains 
perfectly calm and quiet, these hostages and inhabitants will 
be placed under the protection of the German Army. 

THE GENERAL COMMANDING 


Rheims, 12th September, 1914 
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PROCLAMATION 


A lavenir les localités situées pres de Tendroit ou a eu lieu fa 
destruction des chemins de fer et lignes télégraphiques seroat punies 
sans pitié (il n'importe qu’elles soient coupables ou non de ces actes.) 
Dans ce but des otages.ont été pris dans toutes les localites situces 
prés des chemins de fer qui sont menacés de pareilles altaques; et au 
premier attentat 4 la destruction des lignes de chemins de fer, de 
lignes télégraphiques ou lignes téléphoniques, ils seront immédiatement 
fusillés. 


Bruxelles, le 5 Octobre 1914 Le Gouverneur, 


VON DER GOLTZ 




















PROCLAMATION 


In future the inhabitants of places situated near railways and 
telegraph lines which have been destroyed will be punished with- 
out mercy (whether they are guilty of this destruction or not). 
For this purpose, hostages have been taken in all places in the 
vicinity of railways in danger of similar attacks; and at the first 
attempt to destroy any railway, telegraph, or telephone line, 
they will be shot immediately. 

Brussels, 5th October, 1914. 

The Governor, 
VON DER GOLTZ 
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PROCLAMATION 


Le Tribunal do Conseil de Guerre Impérial Allemand. sitgant & Brusetics @ 
Provonce les condamaations suivantes : 
Sont condamués a mort pour trabison ¢o bande ergaaiete ¢ 
Edith CAVELL, fastitutrice 4 Bruxelles. 
Philippe BANCQ, Architecte 4 Bruxelles. 
Jeanne de BELLEVILLE, de Meotignies, 
Louise THUILIEZ, Professeur & Lille. 
Lavis SEVERIN, Pharmaciep 4 Bruxelles. 
Albert LIBIEZ, Avocat a Mons, 
Pour le meme motil, ont ¢¢ condamnats a quiaze ans de travaux foreés 
Hermann CAPIAU, Ingénieur 4 Wasmes. - Ada BODART, 4 Bruxelles. © 
Georges DERVEAU, Pharmacien 4 Paturages. = Mary de CROY, & Bellignies, 
Baus <9 méme séance, le Conseil de Guerre a pronencé contre din-sept 
sutres avcusée de trabison envers les Armées Imperiales, des coodamnation® 
de travaux forcés et de prison variant entre deux ans et buit ans. 
Eo ce qui concerne BANCQ et Edith CAVELL, le jugement a déja 
recy pleine exécution. 
Le General Gouverneur de Bruxelles porte ces fails a la connaissance 


dv public pour qo'ilk servent d'avertissement. 
Wevever © 12 Orveure S98 


te Gouverneur de ta Ville, 
Geacre! VOW BISSING 

















PROCLAMATION 





The Tribunal of the Imperial German Council of War 
sitting in Brussels has pronounced the following sentences: 
Condemned to death for conspiring together to commit 


treason: 


Edith Cavell. Teacher, of Brussels. 
Philippe Bancq, Architect, of Brussels. 
Jeanne de Belleville of Montignies 
Luuise Thuiliez, Professor at Lille. 
Louis Severin, Chemist, of Brussels. 
Albert Libiez, Lawyer, of Mons. 


For the same offense the following have been condemned 


to fifteen years’ hard labor: 
Hermann Capiau, Engineer, of Wasmes. 
Ada Bodart, of Brussels. 
Georges Derveau, Chemist, of Paturages. 
Mary de Croy, of Bellignies. 

At the same sitting, the War Council condemned seventeen 
others charged with treason against the Imperial Armies to 
sentences of penal servitude and imprisonment varying from 
two to eight years. 

The sentences passed on Bancq and Edith Cavell have 
already been fully executed. 

The Governor General of Brussels brings these facts to the 
knowledge of the public that they may serve as a warning. 

The Governor of the City, 
GENERAL Von BIssING 


Brussels, 12th October, 1915 
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PROCLAMATION 


du Commandant militaire Allemand 
DE LILLE 


Lattitude de Angleterre rend de plus en plus difficile le ravitaill de la populati 
Pour atténuer la misére, l'autorité allomande a demapdé récemment des voloniaires pour aller travailler & la campagne. Cette offre n'a pas ea 








le succés attendu. 

En conséquence, les habitants seront évacués par ordre et transportés & la campagne. Les évacués seront envoyés & lintérieur du territoira 
occupé de la France, loin derriére le front, oi: ils seront occupés dans l'agriculture et aullement & des travaux militaires. 

Par cette mesure, l'occasion leur sera donnée de mieux pourvoir a leur subeistance. 

En cas de nécessité, le ravitaillement pourra se faire par les dépdts allemands. : 

Chaque évacué pourra emporter avez lui 30 kilogrammes de bagages (ustensiles de ménage, vétements, etc...) qu’on fera bien de préparer dia 
maintenant, 

J’ordonne done : Personne ne pourra, jusqu’é nouvel ordre, changer de domicile. Personne non plus s’absenter de son domicile légal déviar4, 
de 9 heures du soir & 6 heures du matin (houre allemande) pour tant qu'il ne soit pas en possession d’un permis en régle. 

Comme il e’agit d’une mesure irrévocable, i! est de l'intérét de la population indéme de rester calme et obéissante. 


Lille, avril 1946. 
LE COMMANDANT. 


DN ICT 














PROCLAMATION 
OF THE GERMAN MILITARY COMMANDANT 
Ce LIL 





The attitude of England makes the provisioning of the population 
more and more difficult. 

To reduce the misery, the German authorities have recently asked for 
volunteers to go and work in the country. This offer has not had the 
success that was expected. 

In consequence of this the inhabitants will be deported by order and 
removed into the country. Persons deported will be sent to the interior 
of the occupied territory in France, far behind the front, where they will 
be employed in agricultural Jabor, and not on any military work what- 
ever. By this measure they will be given the opportunity of providing 
better for their subsistence. 

In case of necessity provisions can be obtained through the German 
depots. 

All persons deported will be allowed to take with them 30 kilogram 
of luggage (household utensils, clothes, etc.), which they will be well 
advised to make ready at once. 

I order, therefore, that no one may, until further order, change his 
place of residence. No one may absent himself from his legally declared 
residence from 9:00 P. M. to 6:00 A. M. (German time), unless he is in 
possession of a permit in due form. 

Inasmuch as this is an irrevocable measure, it is in the interest of the 
population itself to remain calm and obedient. 








5 Lille, April, 1916. THE COMMANDANT 
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(Texte francais) 


Tous les habitants de le maison,  Texception des enfonts av-lessous de 14 ane et de leurs 
tres, ainsi qu’s Vexception des vicillards, doivent se préparer pour tire transportés dans use 
eure et denue 

Un officier décidera définitivement quelles personnes seront condurtes dane bes camps de 
eéunioa. Deas ce but, tous les habitants de le maison doivent se réunir devani leur habitation : en 
cas de mauvais temps, il est permis de rester dans le couloir. La porte de la maison devra rester 
ouverte. Teate réclamation sera inutile. Aucun habitant de la maison, méme ceux qui ne seront 
Pas Wreasporiés, Be pourra quitier Is maison avant 8 heures du matin (heure allemande). 

Chaque personne aurs droit # 30 kilogrammes de bagayes; s'il y aura um exeédeat de pods, 
fous les bageges de cette personne seront refusés sans égards. Les colis devroot étre faits 
‘Séparément pour chaque personne et munis d'une adresse lisiblement écrite et solidement fixée. 
Uedresse devra porter le nom, le prénom et le numéro de la carte d ideatité. 

D esi tout a fait nécessaire de se munir dans son propre intértt d'ustensiles pour boire et 
Manger, ainsi que d'une couverture de laine, de bonnes chaussures et de linge. Chaque personne 
evra porter sur elle sa carte d'identité, Quiconque essaieta de se soustraire au transport sera 
Aepitoysbiewent puni. 

ETAPPEN-KOMMANDANTUR. 


Litle, Avril 1916. 











NOTICE 
(FRENCH TEXT) 


All the inhabitants of the house, with the exception of chil- 
dren under 14 and their mothers, and also of old people, must 
prepare themselves for transportation in an hour and a half’s 
time. 

An officer will definitely decide which persons will be taken 
to the concentration camps. For this purpose all the inhabi- 
tants of the house must assemble in front of it. In case of 
bad weather, they may remain in the passage. The door of 
the house must remain open. All appeals will be useless. No 
inmate of the house, even those who will not be transported, 
may leave the house before 8:00 a. mM. (German time) 

Each person will have a right to 30 kilogram of luggage; 
if any one’s luggage exceeds that weight, it will all be rejected 
without further consideration. Packages must be separately 
made up for each person and must bear an address legibly 
written and firmly fixed on. This address must include the 
surname and the Christian name, and the number of the 
identity card. 

It is absolutely necessary that people should provide them- 
selves in their own interest with eating and drinking utensils, 
as well as with a woolen blanket, strong shoes, and linen. 
Every one must carry his identity card on his person. Any 
one attempting to evade transportation will be punished with- 
out mercy. 

Lille, April, 1916. 

ETAPPEN-KOMMANDANTUR 
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IF AMERICA WERE BONE DRY 


The Savings Prohibition Would Bring in Money and Men Put to Productive 
Uses, and in Wastes of Food Supplies that Would Be Stopped 


F, IN obedience to an increasing pop- 
ular demand, we should adopt na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure, 
these are some of the things that 
would happen: 

The enterprise which, in capital in- 
vested, ranks fifth among American in- 
dustries would pass out of existence. 

Capital amounting to more than 
$1,000,000,000 would suddenly have to 
find a new occupation. Part of this 
would become a dead loss and part would 
find uses in other investment fields. 

- About 1,500 breweries would immedi- 
ately close their doors. 

About 650 distilleries would come sud- 
denly to an end. 

In. the neighborhood of 80,000 wage 
and salary earners in distilleries and brew- 
eries would have to seek new employment. 

Wages and salaries, amounting to 
$80,600,000, of people engaged in the 
manufacture of fermented and spirituous 
liquors, would stop. 

Materials to the value of $150,000,000 
a year would have to find a new market. 

More than 200,000 saloons would close 
their doors. 


More than 7,000 wholesale liquor 
dealers would cease their activities. 
In all—breweries, rectifying estab- 


lishments, saloon keepers, wholesalers, 
etc—not far from 250,000 separate 
business establishments would find their 
occupation gone. 

More than 200,000 employees—bar- 
tenders, workers in breweries, etc.— 
would be under the necessity of seeking 
new and more useful jobs. The earnings 
by which more than 1,000,000 Americans 
directly live would end. 

There would be enormous and incal- 
culable losses in lines of business not neces- 
sarily associated with the liquor traffic 
but deriving great profit from it. These 


would include manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in barrels, barrel staves, corks, bottles, 
beer pumps, boxes, kegs, cigars, bar 
fixtures, glassware, ice machines, iron 
hoops, motor trucks, musical instruments, 
paints, papers, plumbing supplies, print- 
ing supplies, refrigerators, signs, tanks, 
wagons, and many others. 

The railroads would lose 7,000,000 tons 
of freight annually—about 23 per cent. 
of all the traffic derived from manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The Federal Government would lose 
$262,000,000 annual revenue. This 
amounts to more than one third of what 
our national expenditures were in the 
years preceding the war. 

The states would lose $21,000,000 in 
taxes. 

The counties would lose $6,600,000. 

The municipalities would 
$52,000,000. 

All combined—federal and state gov- 





lose 


ernments, counties and municipalities— — 


would have to levy new taxes amount- 
ing to $341,600,000. 

Americans who now spend more than 
$600,000,000 a year on alcoholic drinks 
would have to find other ways to get rid 
of their money. 

We should have to find other uses for 
52,000,000 bushels of barley and 
15,000,000 bushels of corn products now 
used in the manufacture of beer. At 
present this is used in the manufacture 
of about 60,000,000 barrels of beer. 
According to Mr. Lloyd-George, the 
British Prime Minister, foodstuffs used 
in the manufacture of 10,000,000 barrels 
of fermented and malted drinks would 
provision the United Kingdom for a 
month. On that basis, figuring the pop- 
ulation of the continental United States 
at double that of the United Kingdom, 
the cereals in our 60,000,000 barrels of 
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beer, if consumed as bread, would supply 
the United States for three months. 

Dr. Alonzo Englebert Taylor says 
that, after making allowance for all 
recovered food substances, such as swill 
for animals, we use grain enough in the 
production of alcoholic beverages to give 
an army of 11,000,000 men a one-pound 
loaf of bread every day in the year. That 
is, our drinking habits consume, every 
twelvemonth, the equivalent of more 
than 4,000,000,000 loaves of bread. As 
half a loaf per person is the usual daily 
allowance, this means that we waste in 
this fashion the yearly bread supply of 
22,000,000 people. . 

The rye that goes into whisky could be 
used to make 208,200,000 loaves of bread, 
enough to supply the population of New 
York City for 100 days. 

The corn used for making whisky and 
beer would supply 56,000,000 persons for 
100 days with delicious and nutritious 
substitutes for wheat bread. 

We could partly feed 16,000,000 per- 
sons for 100 days with the 12,000,000 
bushels of rice that are used now for in- 
toxicating beverages. 

The 100,000,000 gallons of molasses 
now used by distillers could be used for 
food in a variety of ways. 

To recapitulate: 


4,000,000 people could live for 100 days 
on the rye now used for drinkables. 

56,000,000 people could live for 100 
days on the corn meal so used. 

16,000,000 people could live for 100 
days on the rice so used. 

76,000,000 people could thus be kept 
from starvation for 100 days on these 
three cereals alone. 

That is, the population of England 
could subsist on these food supplies 
for nearly six months. 

The population of France could sub- 
sist for nearly seven months. 

In other words, the saving from these 
three cereals alone could conceiv- 
ably win the war for the Allies. 


For years the liquor interests have 
used many of these facts as arguments 
against prohibition. They have pic- 
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tured the misery that would follow if one 
million men were suddenly thrown out of 
work. They have argued against the 
injustice of “confiscating” so much of 
the capital invested in the several 
branches of the trade in alcoholic bever- 
ages. In particular, they have pointed 
to the fact that the breweries and dis- 
tilleries have paid one third the expenses 
of the Federal Government, besides con- 
tributing largely to the cost of state, 
county, and municipal government. They 
have made much of the fact that they 
were large purchasers of grain and, there- 
fore, a constant friend in need to American 
agriculture. These same interests have 
claimed the support of the railroads be- 
cause they have contributed so largely, 
in freight rates, to their earnings. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ARGUMENT 


The war, which has changed so many 
things, has put an entirely different face 
upon these arguments. The fact that 
200,000 bartenders, brewers, and other 
liquor employees will lose their jobs can 
cause no particular economic disturbance 
at the present crisis. It so happens that 
the new conscription bill will remove 
five times this number of men from their 
daily vocations and place them in the 
army. Recruiting for the regular army, 
the militia, and the navy will take almost 
a million more. Our dispossessed bar- 
tenders and other employees of the liquor 
trade will thus have no difficulty in find- 
ing employment more remunerative, and 
doubtless more useful, than that in which 


they are now engaged. The munition ‘|  - 


factories can probably take care of 
a goodly portion, while those inclined to 
work in the native grain rather than in 
the fermented and distilled article will 
find endless opportunities on our farms. 
Unemployment is the least of all our 
troubles in a war such as the present one. 
There is no unemployment in England, 
France, and Russia, simply because the 
armies have so largely drained the supply 
of able-bodied men. 

The railroads will not miss the freight 
business of our breweries and distilleries, 
for the war has given them more business 
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ALCOHOL AND THE FOOD SUPPLY 
Fifty-two million bushels of barley, 42 million bushels of corn, and 12 million bushels of rice are 


yearly used in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors in the United States. At the average yield per acre, 
the land required to yield these wasted cereals is about 3 million acres 
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A COMPARISON WITH NIAGARA 


The average flow of water over the Falls is 231,000 cubic feet per second, or about 13 million gallons 
per second. The total amount of alcoholic drinks manufactured in the United States is about 2 billion 


gallons a year. Thus, if the stream of this gigantic cataract were turned to liquor, it would require 
about 600 seconds, or 10 minutes, at this prodigious rate, to flow over the brink at Niagara, which is four- 


fifths of a mile wide 
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IF EVERY MAN HERE SOLD LIQUOR BY WHOLESALE 


This crowd would have to be multiplied several times to give an idea of the number of wholesale liquor 
dealers in the United States—7,000 of them 
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IF ALL THE RETAIL LIQUOR DEALERS MOVED TO SEATTLE 


They would displace all but 34,000 of the population [census of 1910] of that city of 237,000 men, women, 
and children 
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THE CAR SHORTAGE AND THE ALCOHOL TRAFFIC 


Not all liquor is carried by the railroads, but a large part of the total is. 


carried in one train by rail, in cars of the hi 
be required and the train would be 126 miles long 





If one year’s supply were 


,000 pounds, 166,660 cars would 


gh average capacity of 100 
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THE FINANCIAL INVESTMENT IN LIQUOR 
The United States Sub-Treasury in New York has handled, since January 1, 1915, about 14 billion 
dollars in gold. This sum is only about 250 million dollars more than the money invested in the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages in the United States 
































A COMPARISON WITH THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


The 13 million automobiles sold in this country in the year 1915-16, valued at about one billion 
dollars, if converted into cash would produce about 200 million dollars less than enough money to buy 


out the stock and equipment of the American liquor trade 
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than they can handle. The railroad 
problem is not to get freight for their 
cars, but cars for their freight. Neither 
does the loss in taxation seem so ominous 
now as it did a year or two ago. When 
we are planning to raise $8,000,000,000 or 
$10,000,000,000 for war’ purposes, and 
tapping countless sources of taxation 
unused hitherto, means will probably 
be found to obtain the $262,000,000 
paid by the liquor traffic. Doubtless, 
unless the Government should decide to 
compensate the manufacturers of intoxi- 
cating drinks, there would be a consider- 
able loss in money invested. But this 
would not be so great as the liquor in- 
terests. claim. A large part of the 
$1,000,000,000 now invested in the 
“trade” must represent real estate and 
buildings, practically all of which could 
be used for other useful purposes. The 
200,000 saloons, for example, could readily 
be used for other lines of business. Prob- 
ably the equipment and machinery used 
for making beer and spirituous liquors 
would represent a considerable loss, but 
the buildings themselves can be trans- 
formed for the use of other industries. 

But the argument that comes back with 
particular force against the liquor interests 
is their large use of grain. The support 
which they thus lend the farmer has been 
one of their most lauded excuses for ex- 
istence. Any one familiar with the 
brewers’ discussion of prohibition in the 
past will recall the statistics presented of 
their large grain purchases, and of the 
farm hands to whom they have given em- 
ployment. They have always exagger- 
ated the amounts so used, but the real 
figures, about 125,000,000 bushels, are 
important. It is precisely this fact that 
the liquor interests are large users of food- 
stuffs that explains the impetus which 
the national prohibition movement has 
recently gained. The American people 
might argue to the end of time over the 
merits of prohibition in peace times. 
They might even have their doubts about 
its value in increasing the efficiency of 
soldiers at war. This is the motive that 
has led Russia to abolish vodka, and 
France absinthe. But there can hardly 


be two points of view when prohibition 
raises its head as a food conservation 
pian. 

The greatest service that America can 
immediately perform, we are assured, is 
the provisioning of our. allies. The 
danger of a food shortage, especially in 
view of the existing shortage of crops, is a 
genuine one. How much all the present 
campaign fer gardening and increasing 
acreage will improve the situation is not 
clear; there are pessimists who believe 
that it will not add greatly to our food 
supply and, from the beginning it has 
been apparent that the safest resource was 
economy and the elimination of waste. 
The fact that America’s convivial habits 
lead us to drink up four billion loaves 
of bread a year indicates a source of waste 
that cannot beignored. This food supply 
in itself might turn the scale of war—a 
fact that overcomes all the conventional 
arguments urged by the liquor interests 
against prohibition. The alcohol that 
goes into beer and whisky has other 
legitimate uses in war. It can be used, 
for example, in the production of ether, an 
indispensable necessity in the army surgi- 
cal service, and also in the production of 
acetone, needed in the manufacture of 
explosives. These considerations have 
already led to the greatly decreased con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks in England 
and Germany. Before the war England 
consumed 36,000,000 barrels of beer, ale, 
and stout; the Government has cut this 
down to 10,000,000, and the time is not 
far distant when even this allowance will 
be reduced. Certainly, Americans would 
not patiently endow breweries and dis- 
tilleries in England if we should adopt a . 
prohibition régime ourselves. The Eng- 
lish could hardly expect us to withdraw 
our own foodstuffs from the manufacture 
of alcoholic drinks and send them to Eng- 
land, to be transformed into beer and 
whisky there. 

In a famous speech made a few years 
ago the Kaiser declared that, in the next 
great war, that nation would win which 
used the least alcohol. Here is certainly 
an argument for war prohibition from an 
experienced quarter. 











THE “‘BIG SISTERS” OF THE 
LONELY GIRL 


The Organization of Working Women in Kansas City Who Lend: a Hand to 
Newcomers and Help Them Find the Right Sort of Friends 


ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


HE is very young. She can’t 

be more than eighteen. Her 

shabby suit has the earmarks 

of the country dressmaker. 

Her straw hat trimmed with 
brave cotton roses came from the millin- 
ery shop at “The Corners.” Her pretti- 
ness is all country prettiness. Clear 
eyes and a tanned complexion suggest 
fresh air, forest-hung roads, and clover 
meadows. 

An imitation-leather suitcase bulges 
queerly with her small possessions. She 
sits upright in the day coach and gazes 
about her with the eagerness of those 
to whom all things are new. Some- 
times she dabs her eyes with the hand- 
kerchief she wept into a hard little ball 
when she told her mother good-bye. 
Sometimes she opens her tiny wrist-bag 
and glances nervously within to make 
sure she still has her ticket, and her small, 
desperately precious bit of money. 

She is a little afraid. She has learned 
from warning relatives and the “movies” 
that, the city is dangerous. But she is 
more afraid of Walnut Corners. 

Perhaps you have flashed through Wal- 
nut Corners on a transcontinental train. 
Perhaps you have wondered what sort 
of dead-and-alive folk lived there. 

Walnut Corners is one of those small 
settlements, dotting the country like 
spawn, which function as supply points 
for neighboring farm territory. There 
is Main Street, sluggish, unpaved, lit- 
tered; the “depot” and the dingy 
“Commercial House”; a handful of 
country stores and neat dwellings; and, 
pervading everything, a monotonous, 


spirit. Enterprising 

go away from Walnut 
Corners. The young men leave early 
for the cities or the Far West. Only 
the aged, the listless, and the incompetent 
remain—and the women. 

In the last few years a new spirit has 
come over Walnut Cormers girls. It may 
be a bracing whiff of the woman move- 
ment from the big world outside. They 
are no longer content to make almost 
any sort of marriage, or to drag out the 
thin, colorless existence of a village spins- 
ter. They often shy at proffers of mar- 
nlage even from prosperous farmers. 
The farmer, with his tractors, his modern 
barns, his new scientific methods, lives 
in the twentieth century, but his wife 
too often loses her health and bloom in a .- 
futile struggle with the sixteenth. She 
drudges in an old-fashioned farmhouse, 
cooks unaided for “hands,” battles at 
the washtub, draws water from the well 
like Rebecca of old. The prospect of 
holding up the woman’s end of this kind 
of farm partnership is no longer appealing 
to ambitious country girls; nor is the 
idea of economic dependence, nor of let- 
ting youth slip by without marriage. 
Almost as soon as they can think at all, 
thousands of small-town girls and farmer 
girls cast longing eyes toward the city. 

The girl in the day coach is one of 
these. Walnut Corners offered only sti- 
fling loneliness to the vital, striving spirit 
of her youth. It had given her neither 
interesting work, inspiring companion- 
ship, nor a promise for the future. She 
had to break away. 

She has never been to a large city. 


unadventurous 
people always 














The “Big Sisters” cl the Lonely Girl 


She is untrained and inexperienced. She 
has no work in prospect. All this does 
not disturb her, for she feels sure, even 
without gilt-edged recommendations, of 
earning at least $6 every week; and 
that is a utopian wage for a girl at 
Walnut Corners. She pictures herself 
watching her favorite screen actors night 
after night, coming and going as she 
pleases, dressing smartly, getting ac- 
quainted with city people. She wonders 
if among her new friends she will find 
the “right man,” and marry, and be- 
come the mistress of a little home with 
hot and cold water and a real bathroom. 


She is willing to work faithfully and hard — 


in return for her enlarged opportunities. 
She takes it for granted that success must 
come to those who work faithfully and 
hard. 

The girl from Walnut Corners brings 

to the city her untrained hands and mind, 
her young energy, her illusions and air 
castles. What does the city give back? 
_ Miss Nettie Huff, a Kansas City busi- 
ness woman, sat one day thinking of the 
answer to that question. Within sight of 
her office were business concerns -that 
employed 1,000 girls. She did not need 
O. Henry and the sociologists and the 
Government’s reports to make her under- 
stand the lack of adjustment between the 
untrained girl worker and her industrial 
environment. She knew by first-hand 
observation the resulting human misery 
and social wreckage. 

The pathos of the young girls’ valiant 
struggle already had stung the con- 
sciences of kindly Kansas City people. 
Sunday School classes and church clubs 
had stretched out friendly hands. The 
Y. W. C. A. offered valuable advantages 
to the young women who could afford its 
privileges. Minimum wage advocates 
and the Woman’s Trade Union League 
were trying to get a better wage into the 
employed girl’s pay envelope. People 
whose intentions were better than their 
understanding had written letters to the 
papers scolding, moralizing, and senti- 
mentalizing around the working girl 
and her problems; and still the lonely, 
hungry, often desperate faces of thou- 
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sc ads of young wage-earners were a tragic 
undercurrent in the life-stream of the city. 

“These girls need the human touch,” 
Miss Huff decided. “Right away, when 
they come to the city, they need it. They 
come from the loneliness of their little 
towns straight into the more menacing 
loneliness of the city. They come expect- 
ing fun and companionship, and the 
city denies them. Working nine hours 
a day, eating a ten-cent lunch, going 
home alone at night to a cheerless bit of a 
back rcom—that isn’t living! If scme 
of them figure in police court tragedies, 
we've only our own indifference to 
thank.” 

If an area of a city is devastated by a 
cyclone or a flood, there is instant com- 
munity codperation for relief. The sel- 
fish and unthoughtful are shocked awake. 
Millionaires and servant girls and club- 
women and newsbovs contribute to funds. 
Homes are thrown open to the shelter- 
less. The dormant kindness in the hearts 
of thousands is welded into a single force. 

But how to arouse this sleeping giant of 
good-will and community responsibility 
when the need is less dramatic, although 
possibly more poignant and imperative? 
This was Miss Huff’s problem. Her 
solution is the Big Sister Association. 

“Suppose she were my little sister?” 

That is the question a Big Sister is 
pledged to ask herself when she sees a little 
sister who is lonely, distressed, or in 
danger. She answers by taking the girl 
under her motherly wing. Then the girl 
herself becomes a link in the continuing 
chain of helpfulness. She joins the 
Big Sisters, wears a Big Sister pin, goes 
to Big Sister meetings, and does her bit 
to spread the gospel of sisterhood—to 
make the world safe and friendly for other 
girl workers. 

Three years ago the Big Sisters were a 
small group of young women with a great 
hope. To-day their hope seems on the 
way to realization. There are nearly a 
thousand active Big Sisters and many 
more associate workers. The idea has 
spread to other large cities and to many 
smaller communities. 

The Big Sisters are affiliated with 
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every church in Kansas City through the 
young women’s Bible classes. There is a 
committee of Big Sisters on each floor of 
every Kansas City department store, 
keeping a keen lookout for the girl who 
needs help. Most of the factories, laun- 
dries, and large offices have a Big Sister 
group among the employees. A com- 
mittee of Big Sisters investigates rooms 
and boarding houses in search of those 
which offer wholesome surroundings at a 
cost within the girl worker’s income. 
Other committees plan parties, picnics, 
lectures, dinners, and socials. There is a 
department which assists girls to find 
suitable work, and to train themselves for 
better positions. 


HOSPITALITY THAT HELPS 


The time is almost any morning; the 
place, Miss Huff’s office, which is also the 
office of the Big Sisters. A_ kindly, 
capable-looking young woman is work- 
ing at the desk. A telephone rings. 

“This is Mrs. B.,” a voice explains, “| 
wish to invite two little sisters to dinner 
Sunday. I’m asking two or three nice 
young people from my husband’s office to 
meet them. We’re planning a drive for 
the afternoon.” 

The Big Sister at the desk knows Mrs. 
B. as one of a group of well-to-do women 
who have agreed to extend to small- 
salaried girls the same hospitality and 
neighborliness the small town gives to 
newcomers. From a list of such girls, 
she checks off two. Then she turns to 
the morning mail. A ten-dollar bank- 
note is pinned to the first letter. “Use 
this as you think best to help some little 
sister. Given in memory of my own little 
sister who once spent some lonely months 
in a big city,” reads an anonymous mes- 
sage on a sheet of note paper. 

The next letter is from the generous- 
hearted wife of a Kansas farmer: 


I have read in the papers of your good work 
to make the city friendly to homeless girls. 
We have a large farmhouse two hours’ drive 
from the city. The farm motor car is in 
town every Saturday afternoon, and | shall 
be glad to have it sent all through the summer 
for two or three little sisters who would enjoy 
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Sundays in the country. We have plenty of 
pure milk, thick cream, fresh eggs, country 
butter, and garden vegetables—and there 
is always chicken for Sunday dinner. On 
nice days we take picnic baskets to the woods. 


The young woman enters the name of 
the farmer’s wife on her list of volunteer 
helpers. Much coéperation of this kind 
has been offered since the Big Sister idea 
commenced to spread. An elderly wo- 
man with a large library asked to be put 
in touch with a “bookish”’ girl whom she 
might invite to tea and give access to her 
shelves. A clergyman’s wife found room 
for two little sisters at dinner every 
Thursday. A business man and _his 
wife with no family and a large touring 
car decided to practise the Golden Rule 
to the extent of taking four little sisters 
to drive an evening each week. 

A letter from the president of an aux- 
iliary Big Sister Association in a small 
town has an important message, for it 
gives information concerning a seventeen- 
year-old girl, a farmer’s daughter, who is 
coming from a hamlet in the Arkansas 
Ozarks to find a job in the city. 

When a little sister arrives alone in a 
big town, it is the duty of a Big Sister 
to meet her at the train, take her to safe, 
low-priced lodgings, and give her the 
merry welcome which shoos away home- 
sickness. From the day of her arrival 
friendly hands are extended. 

Into the downtown office of the Big 
Sisters came one day a frail girl of nine- 
teen whose face and manner showed 
worry and overstrain. At the first 
friendly word she buried her face in her 
handkerchief, and melted into a shaking, 
sobbing bundle. 

The Big Sister had helped scores of 
little sisters. She knew the indications 
of poverty and unemployment. 

“You’ve been sick?” 

The girl nodded, still weeping. 

“You lost your job? And’’—glan- 
cing at the frayed frock—“ your clothes 
began to wear out. So you couldn’t find 
work easily. Then your landlady ™ 

The bundle found a voice. 

“She says she’ll put me on the street 
to-night if | don’t pay her and—and | 
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spent my last dime yesterday. I’d 
made five dollars last four weeks. I—I 
owe her for a month’s rent—and | don’t 
know where to go.” 

“You're going to lunch with me this 
minute,” smiled the Big Sister, slipping 
a comforting arm around the shivering 
shoulders, “and you’re not to worry a 
bit more. 1’ll look out for the clothes, 
and the job, and the landlady.” 

That is the Big Sister way; no hesita- 
tion, no inquiries as to “worthiness”’; 
no cold, impersonal charity. When a 
girl is in need, she is to be helped in ex- 
actly the same spirit a mother would 
bring to the succor of a troubled daughter. 

A month later the little sister—who 
had become a Big Sister—noticed a com- 
motion in an overheated department 
store basement. A. saleswoman had 
fainted. She had been ill, one of her 
co-workers explained, and had returned 
to work too soon. 

The Big Sister took the woman’s name 
and address, and that night called on her. 

“1 haven’t much to give you but my 
room,” she explained. “It’s tiny, but 
at a pinch it will do for two. I know 
how rent piles up when you're sick. 1’ll 
make my salary do for both of us until 
you’re well—if I can. If we can’t quite 
manage it, the Big Sisters will help.” 

It made no difference in this case that 
the Big Sister was barely eighteen, and 
her charge a worn, nervous woman of 
thirty-eight. 

Most of the friendly deeds of the Big 
Sisters are a secret between the girl who 
is assisted and her benefactor, and are 
not known even to leaders of the move- 
ment. 

There are so many ways to help the 
little sister who isn’t getting on. Some 
Big Sisters who worked in a downtown 
office got acquainted with an ambitious 
little girlof sixteen who was struggling 
along at $5.50 a week and longing to fit 
herself for a better position. They found 
her an opportunity to earn her board and 
meals by light housework, and “grub- 
staked” her to a business college course 
which enabled her to more than double 
her former salary. 


Two Big Sisters found a little sister 
who had been forced to leave high school 
because she hadn’t suitable clothes. They 
replenished her wardrobe from their own, 
and sent her back to her classes. 

A Big Sister coming from a jeweler’s 
shop not long ago saw a young girl looking 
longingly at a-display of wrist-watches in 
the window. A man _ sauntered by, 
looked sharply at the girl, and stopped 
before the window. 

“If you'll come with me,” the Big Sis- 
ter overheard, “I’ll show you some 
watches much prettier than these.” 

The Big Sister walked on, but she 
looked back. She saw the man and girl 
walking away. She followed, of course. 

Five minutes later they had reached a 
street lined on either side by cheap room- 
ing houses. The Big Sister put a hand 
on the young girl’s shoulder. 

“T hope I’m not making a mistake,” 
she said pleasantly, “but I thought per- 
haps you were a stranger to the city. 
Have you seen this man before? Do you 
know where you’re going?”’ 

The man stopped for no explanations. 
He walked hastily away. The little 
sister was penitent. 

“Mother told me never to speak to 
strangers,’ she confessed, “but this 
man seemed a real gentleman. | had 
all Saturday afternoon to myself, and | 
was lonesome. | thought I’d take a 
chance.” 

“| had a half hour to wait in a depart- 
ment store the other day,” said one Big 
Sister at a dinner of the association. 
“Instead of sitting down and doing noth- 
ing, | walked about, talkmg to the girl 
employees. Of the twelve | talked with, 
seven came here from farms and small 
towns. Six of the seven told me that, in 
the years they had been here, nobody 
had ever asked them to a home, or to a 
church, or to a Bible class. One of them 
said: ‘You are the first woman who has 
ever spoken to me directly as one woman 
to another in the three years | have lived 
in Kansas City.” 

The Big Sisters know that of all forms 
of unhappiness loneliness is the most 
dangerous and poisonous. Their slogan 
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is: “Find the lonely girl!”” They search 
for her in the shops, factories, and offices; 
in cheap boarding houses; in the low- 
priced restaurants and caféterias; on the 
street cars. A girl who has been lonely 
knows the signs of despair as an Indian 
reads the language of the forest. She 
understands the significance of worry 
lines drawn around a trembling mouth; of 
a quick turning away and a sudden dab 
at the eyes; of the scant lunch eaten very 
slowly, with an intense regard for every 
crumb. 

It was Robert Louis Stevenson who 
protested that his duty to his neighbor 
was not to make him good, but to make 
him happy. In this blithe, sensible 
Stevensonian spirit is the charm of the 
Big Sister movement. The little sisters 
are largely of the best American stock. 
Give them wholesome fun and friends 
and their morals will take care of them- 
selves. The Big Sisters preach not at 
all, but practise a great deal. They 
know the psychology of their kind better 
than most social workers and _ philan- 
thropists. Nobody—not even a $6-a- 
week shopgirl—enjoys being “done good 
to.” A comradely lift over a hard place 
volunteered spontaneously by one who 
has herself known hard places may be 
accepted light-heartedly; but no wage- 
earning girls relish advice from com- 
fortable, superior folk who haven’t an 
inkling of the grim conditions of their 
struggle. The sisterly counsel of a fellow- 
worker will be taken in good part. No 
girl wishes charity, but the loan which 
may tide her over a time of fearful need 
will be accepted without humiliation if it 
comes from one who “has been there” 
and really understands. 

The Big Sister movement was organized 
by working women for working women. 
It is officered by women and girls from 
shops, offices, and factories. Its policy 
is advised by a group of business women 
who in winning success for themselves 
have mapped out crooks and turns in the 
road that younger feet must travel. At 
the monthly dinners of the organization, 
women who have won recognition in law, 
teaching, business, and medicine fratern- 


ize with girls who are hesitating on the 
first rung of the ladder. These older 
women know girl psychology—and hu- 
man nature; for that reason they have 
avoided the mistakes of those who wish 
to help theemployed girl, yet fail to under- 
stand her sensitive, independent, self- 
reliant spirit. 

The Big Sister Association has incor- 
porated for the purpose of raising funds 
to build a young woman’s hotel which, it 
is believed, will solve the housing prob- 
lem for the woman wage-earner. The 
hotel will contain attractive, comfortable 
rooms which may be rented for $1.00 a 
week. Food will be supplied at cost in a 
caféteria. There will be an auditorium 
for lectures, concerts, and social gather- 
ings, and small parlors where the young 
women may entertain their young men 
acquaintances and friends without es- 
pionage. The venture will be managed 
democratically by the Big Sister Associa- 
tion. There will be as few rules as 
possible and no humiliating restrictions. 
The expense to each girl will be so small 
that she will be able to save a little 
fund for vacation travel and _ self-im- 
provement even from a meagre salary. 

Why do Big Sisters enjoy helping little 
ones? Why do busy, successful women 
give without stint of their time and 
strength to make the movement a suc- 
cess? Why do_ harassed, poverty- 
haunted girl wage earners work with 
missionary fervor to pass on the white 
flame of friendship to those who are just a 
little weaker, just a little needier, just a 
little lonesomer than themselves? 

The mother instinct! That’s the an- 
swer. Even the routine of busy offices 
and the cast-iron systems of efficiency 
experts cannot smother the age-old long- 
ing of womankind. The world of in- 
dustry has no place for the emotional 
and affectional life of its women workers. 
The Big Sister movement gives this 
primal impulse an outlet, and sets it to 
work smoothing out the rough places 
for all wornen who earn. 

“The Big Sister movement isn’t phil- 
anthropy or reform,” says Miss Huff, 
“It’s living !” 
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WHY YOU CAN’T SPECULATE 


Unless You Possess the Qualifications of a Prophet, Based upon a Far-reach- 
ing Knowledge of All Sorts of Conditions, Material and 
Psychological, That May Affect the Market 


OU can’t speculate success- 
fully, for you have not put 
the money or the time into it. 
You have about the same 
chance you would have of 
cutting’ out an appendix without -any 
previous practice. There are surgeons 
who make fortunes from the operations 
they perform. And they don’t have to 
invest large sums in hospitals and equip- 
ment, but they do have to spend much 
money and time in study and practice. 
That is what you would have to do before 
you could be a successful speculator. 
Speculation, it is true, enters to some 
extent into all businesses. Justice Holmes 
of the United States Supreme Court has 
called it “the legitimate adjustment of 
society to the probable.” The farmer 
speculates when he decides how much and 
what kind of crops to plant. This year 
he planted all he had room for, or could 
cultivate, because he believed the great 
demand for foodstuffs would continue. 
The grocer speculates when he buys ten 
barrels of sugar. If the price goes up he 
makes a larger profit, and if it goes down 
he has to sell at a loss. The roller-mill 
speculates when it buys wheat for future 
delivery. It may find when it needs the 
wheat that it could have been bought at a 
lower price if it had waited. All manu- 
facturing plants speculate on the prices 
of their raw materials and the future de- 
mand for their products when they lay in 
their supplies. Yet each one of these is 
confining its speculative operations to its 
own field of business. Just as the sur- 
geon, they have specialized knowledge 
and training in their fields. A _ rolling- 
mill would no more put the buying of its 
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wheat in the hands of a man who knew 
nothing of the grain market than you 
would attempt to take out an appendix if 
you were not a surgeon. : 

In this matter of experience and knowl- 
edge lies the principal point of difference 
between legitimate business speculations 
and many speculative operations in the 
stock or commodities markets. People 
speculate in stocks without any training. 
The number of those who have under- 
taken their first speculation under such 
conditions in the last two years is legion. 
During a good part of that time, for- 
tunately, stocks have advanced under 
the influence of prosperity induced by 
war abroad, and under such conditions 
there was less chance to lose money in 
the market than ordinarily. That is 
because the average speculator is a buyer 
of stocks rather than a seller. Human 
nature is optimistic. Therefore, in a 
rising market the public loses less money. 

Wilmington, Del., is said to have more 
than doubled its personal wealth through 
speculation in the powder stocks. De- 
troit has prospered enormously, due to 
the boom in the motor-car business, and’ 
steel millionaires have been created by 
the war stimulus to the steel and iron 
trades. Here again, however, knowledge 
entered into these speculative operations. 
It was not the people of Detroit or Pitts- 
burg who made the money in_ powder 
stocks, but the people of Wilmington who 
were in or knew the powder business. 
Detroit made its profits in motor stocks, 
regarding which it had first-hand informa- 
tion; and the early purchasers of the steel 
stocks were those in close touch with that 
business. It remains, however, to be 
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seen how many of these powder and mo-* 
tor and steel millionaires have made 
their profits secure—who of them will re- 
tain the easy wealth the market has given 
them. Successful speculations are loudly 
proclaimed, while the losses we hear 
little about. 

The way public interest in the stock 
market grows during such a period as we 
have been having is often after this man- 
ner: Jones hears of a 500 per cent. profit 
made by Smith in Bethlehem Steel, and 
forthwith takes on all the Crucible Steel 
a broker will carry for his money. 
Harrington’s neighbor tells him of the 
“big killing’ he made in the Du Pont 
Powder stocks, and Harrington puts 
all his money into Aetna Explosives. 
And, what is more pathetic but equally 
true, some woman reads in a broker’s 
advertisement how people have made 
fortunes in the motor issues, and draws 
her savings from the bank and buys the 
preferred stock of a newly organized 
motor company, getting a 100 per cent. 
bonus in common. 





“LEGITIMATE SPECULATION” 


This is what is commonly called specu- 
lation. It was not operations of this kind, 
however, that Justice Holmes had in mind, 
and it would be well for all those who have 
come into the stock market in the last 
two years, and all others who are trading 
as well, to stop and consider whether 
they are really speculating or are doing 
something worse. They should know 
what one of the best living authorities 
on the subject says: 


Legitimate speculation is that which is 
carried on by persons of means and experi- 
ence, and is based on intelligent forecast. 
Illegitimate speculation is that which is car- 
ried on by persons who cannot afford to take 
the risks involved, or are without the experi- 
ence or mentality necessary to intelligent 
forecast. 


A different name was given to the 
latter individual by S. S. Pratt in ‘‘ The 
Work of Wall Street :” 


The speculator may be defined as a man 
who, making a study of business conditions 
and of the earning power of the companies in 
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whose stocks he proposes to trade, buys be- 
cause he believes that prices ought to advance 
or sells because he believes they will fall; and 
does so on a margin ample to protect him 
against any ordinary vicissitudes of the mar- 
ket. He exercises the same foresight and con- 
servatism as does the merchant who places 
a large order for goods. The gambler in stocks 
is one who goes it ‘blind,’ buys and sells with- 
out due study of conditions or of the property 
in which he invests, but trusts tochance. He 
often risks more than he can afford to lose, 
perhaps wasting the savings of many months 
in one transaction. He might as well ris! 
his money on a horse race or a roulett, 
table. 


All those who are trading in the stock 
market might well ask themselves whether 
they are speculators or gamblers. Any 
one can gamble in stocks, but it is not 
profitable. It takes a high degree of 
specialized knowledge and training to 
speculate. And the greater the knowledge 
and training, the more closely do specu- 
lative operations approach the safety of 


investments. Operations that would be 
legitimate speculations for one man 


would be pure gambling for another. 
The one is not entitled to the high return 
that the knowledge, training, and finan- 
cial condition of the other justify him 
in seeking. For the man of average in- 
telligence, well-informed speculation in 
its true sense would be confined almost 
exclusively to what is properly known as 
the investment field. Most people, when 
they get out of that field, become gam- 
blers. 

It may be well worth while to indicate 
something of what one must know before 
he can be a speculator in the proper sense 
of the word. 

A man who was reputed to be one 
of the largest traders in cotton, when 
asked what a man should know before he 
speculates, said: “He should be omnis- 
cient.” This was a confession that this 
man’s speculations are by nomeans always 
successful, although he knows the cotton 
outlook far better than most men and 
keeps in constant touch with world con- 
ditions, with his hand always on the pulse 
of supply and demand, and is equipped 
by training and years of experience to in- 
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terpret developments in terms of likely 
effect on the cotton market. 

The speculator in stocks must have a 
knowledge of many things and ability 
to interpret that knowledge. When prices 
of stocks are far down, as they were after 
the outbreak of the war, it is true that 
such detailed knowledge is not necessary. 
It is then the investor comes in and 
buys stocks with established dividend 
records for the high return they give him, 
and the speculator buys on ample margin 
because he knows from experience that 
there is always an end to such depressions. 
As soon as he sees signs of returning con- 
fidence, and indications of improving 
business, he adds to his holdings as prices 
advance. He knows the publie will come 
into the market after prices have moved 
up considerably and will buy his stocks 
from him at higher levels. 


SOME THINGS TO BE STUDIED 


It is when the market has recovered 
from depression prices to more normal 
levels that a man should have most ac- 
curate knowledge of many things before 
he speculates. He should know how to 
read the business barometers. Among 
these are the bank clearings throughout 
the country, which show the rapidity with 
which money is changing hands through 
the banks, and thus gives the best measure 
we have of the business doing; the un- 
filled orders on the books of the United 
States Steel Corporation, our largest indus- 
trial company, which are reported ten days 
after the close of each month; railroad 
gross earnings, which are now reported 
weekly by some roads and monthly by all, 
and railroad net earnings, which show 
the prosperity in that important field; the 
production figures for coal, iron, copper, 
etc.; the export and import figures, which 
control our international credit position 
and have been of great importance since 
the war began; money rates and the ele- 
ments that affect them—gold imports, 
foreign loans, etc.; and probably above all 
he should watch carefully the crop pros- 
pects throughout the country. On no 
other one thing does the prosperity of this 
country ordinarily depend as much as on 
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its crops. And he should realize that 
true prosperity is built only on large pro- 
duction, whether of crops or watches, and 
not on high prices. 

The Government reports monthly on 
the condition of the crops during. the 
growing season, and issues weekly weather 
reports having direct reference to the 
growing crops. Thus does the Govern- 
ment aid speculation in its proper sense, 
in stocks and commodities, as well as in 
general business. It thus aids in the 
“legitimate adjustment of society to the 
probable.” 

When the individual has studied all 
these things carefully, and the reports 
of industrial companies, which, unfor- 
tunately, are not made oftener than 
quarterly, he is still likely to find to his 
sorrow that stock prices have already dis- 
counted the things he sees, or that they 
move contrary to his expectations. This 
is because men of greater experience 
than he are watching the same indicators, 
and to some extent because those having 
inside knowledge of the business of cor- 
porations with which they are connected 
are sometimes speculators. It is for this 
latter reason that some of the largest 
speculators in this country confine their 
operations to the grain and cotton mar- 
kets, where every one must start even, or 
nearly so, in regard to the facts that can 
be expected to affect prices. 


THE PATTEN “WHEAT CORNER” 


Yet for the man with no specialized 
knowledge, or méans and ability to gain 
it, speculation in cotton and grain would 
finally end as disastrously as in stocks. 
The inside story of what is commonly 
called the Patten “Wheat Corner” of 
1909 throws light on this point. Mr. 
James A. Patten, a partner of one of the 
largest grain commission houses in the 
country, that year sent confidential 
agents to Russia and Argentina, where 
reliable wheat news was hard to get. 
He himself studied the weather map with 
the closest attention. He had the best 
information money could secure regarding 
world crop conditions, and he had many 
years of experience to help him interpret 
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it. He foresaw crop shortages and in- 
sufficient supplies. He bought all the 
wheat that was offered for sale, and in 
April sold out at a profit of between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000. It was sig- 
nificant of the exactness of his methods 
that wheat consequently advanced 
twenty-five cents a bushel, which price 
was not justified byconditions. This gives 
some idea of the cost in time and money 
that is necessary for successful speculation. 
One must make a business of speculation 
before he has any chance of success. 
And when the speculator has learned 
to read the barometers, when he knows 
the past records, and when he has studied 
world conditions in relation to the mar- 
kets, he must yet make allowance for the 
element of psychology which plays a large 
part in temporary market movements. 
A mental attitude, that may be due to a 
real or imagined cause, if held by a suf- 
ficient number of people, may move the 
market for a considerable time and very 
materially in a direction contrary to 
that indicated by general business condi- 
tions. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, known 


as the most successful stock speculator 
of recent years, testified before the 
Washington “leak” investigating com- 
mittee that he made more than $450,000 
profit selling stocks “short” and buying 
them later at lower prices, his operation 
being based on the single fact that Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s rejection of Germany’s 
proposal of negotiations, in December, 
1916, seemed to leave the door open for 
peace. To trade as such men do one 
must be in immediate touch with the 
news of the world and must have ability 
to anticipate the interpretation that will 
be placed upon it by the public mind. 
Yet since that testimony was given Stock 
Exchange houses report that many inex- 
perienced traders have undertaken opera- 
tions on the “short” side. 

Consideration of all these things must 
convince the average man that the odds 
are against him in speculation. For specu- 
lation is a business that requires all of one’s 
attention, and too often one’s sleeping 
as well as waking hours. It is a science, 
the rules of which are difficult to learn; 
and it is also an art. 


THE NEGRO GOES NORTH 


* The Great Southern Migration to the Mirage-land of War-born High 


Wages, and Some Saddening as Well as Hopeful Sidelights 
on the Problems Thus Created 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


HILE in the South 

recently ‘investigating 

some of the causes for 

the recent remarkable 

migration of Negroes to 

the North, | clipped from a Columbia, 

S. C., Negro newspaper the following 
item: 

Negroes still going North. A crowd left 

from Greenwood Saturday night. A farm 


boy of Greenwood county went North last 
October to’ work for twenty-five dollars a 
week. He came home last week to assist 





his people on the farm and brought more 
than one hundred dollars and plenty of 
nice clothes. He gave his mother fifty 
dollars, put fifty dollars in the Greenwood 
bank and had some -pocket change left. 
Good indeed for him. Scores of others 
could and should do likewise. He should 
hurry back. 


It seems to be this convincing evidence 
of actual economic benefit, the stories of 
returned workers, the letters of Negroes 
who have already gone North, the wide- 
spread and generally favorable publicity 
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in the Negro press, which is the chief 
influence, now, in stimulating the migra- 
tion. The earlier manifestations of the 
movement, which began to be widely 
noticed in the spring of 1916, were more 
or less sporadic and feverish, and due 
largely to the activities of Northern labor 
agents, especially those representing rail- 
road companies. Trains were backed into 
several Southern cities and hundreds of 
Negroes were gathered up in a day, loaded 
into the cars, and whirled away to the 
North. I was told of instances in which 
Negro teamsters left their horses standing 
in the streets, or deserted their jobs and 
went to the trains without notifying their 
employers or even going home. But this 
spring the movement has become more or 
less organized, and, while not so spectacu- 
lar, is probably more widespread. Large 
manufacturing and railroad corporations 
in the North now have regular agents to 
direct the importations of Negro laborers; 
and members of Negro colonies already 
established, chiefly in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and southern New 
England, are drawing strongly from 
among their friends in the South. One 
or two live Negro associations, notably 
the National League on Urban Conditions 
Among Negroes, have become clearing 
houses and stimulating centres for the 
movement. Probably the earlier esti- 
mates of the volume of migration were 
much exaggerated, but no one can, doubt, 
now, that the movement is one of wide- 
spread importance, or that it is rapidly in- 
creasing. In certain parts of southern 
Georgia and Alabama, especially where 
the larger tenant farming is still practised, 
whole neighborhoods have been depleted 
of their men of the best working ages, and 
often whole families have moved. Upon 
a conservative estimate it is probable 
that nearly 400,000 Negroes have al- 
ready gone North. Between 75,000 and 
100,000 have settled in Pennsylvania 
alone, a large number being employed by 
the Pennsylvania and Erie railroads, 
and still larger numbers in the steel 
mills, the munition plants, and other 
manufacturing establishments. Except 
in the tobacco districts of the Connec- 
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ticut Valley, few have gone to work on 
the land. 

The underlying cause of the movement, 
of course, is economic. I met a Negro 
at Savannah who had just come back to 
get his family and take them North. 

“The best wages I could make here,” 
he said, “was $1.25 or $1.50 a day. | 
went to work at a dye house at Newark, 
N. J., at $2.75 a day, with a-rent-free 
room to live in. I had to do my own 
cooking. The company paid my fare 
North.” 

Here lies the rock-bottom basis of the 
movement. Vast activity and prosper- 
ity in Northern industrial and munition 
plants, a sudden stoppage of the usual 
supply of unskilled immigrant labor from 
Europe caused by the war, and, more re- 
cently, the enlistment of men in the army, 
have all tended to produce a dearth of 
labor in the North which has drawn ir- 
resistibly upon the only cheap supply that 
anywhere remained in the country—the 
Southern Negro. I found Negro farm 
hands in South Carolina working at sixty 
cents a day, and long hours at that, and 
the average farm wage in many of the 
rural districts is not more than seventy- 
five cents. To such labor the wages of- 
fered in the North—from two dollars a 
day upward—seems wealth indeed. 


ATTEMPTS TO STEM THE TIDE 


It is a curious thing how, invariably, 
the first instinctive reaction of a com- 
munity when confronted by a powerful 
economic movement is to try to deal with 
it by petty legal restrictions and regula- 
tions, or by force. So it was in the South 
when the migration began to be alarming. 
An attempt was made in Georgia and 
other states to place a prohibitive fee 
upon labor agents, and the police in sev- 
eral cities endeavored to prevent Negroes 
from taking the trains going North. In 
some instances arrests were made upon 
petty charges to intimidate and terrorize 
the Negroes, but they might as well have 
tried to stop by ordinance the migration 
of the boll-weevil. 

The next step was also familiar—force 
and legal restriction gave place to moral 
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suasion. The Negro was told by South- 
ern newspapers and Southern leaders that 
he was best off in the South, an assertion 
in which there is much truth, that the 
Southern white man was his friend, and 
that conditions in the North were far 
more difficult than in the South. The 
weather was cold, the work was hard and 
heavy, and if wages were high, rents and 
cost of living were still higher. 

In all this there was more than a mod- 
icum of truth—and yet it had not the 
slightest influence upon the volume of 
migration. Indeed, | believe it tended 
to increase it, for it brought all the 
Negro leaders and Negro newspapers 
and publications at once into the opposi- 
tion. Weare likely to forget how articu- 
late and self-conscious the American 
Negro has become in the last few years. 
He has more than five hundred news- 
papers and periodicals owned and edited 
by his own people. 


HOW THE NEGROES VIEW IT 


To show how the movement looks 
from the point of view of the Negro—and 
how can we hope to understand it unless 
we do get his point of viewr—let me 
quote from one or two Negro newspapers. 
This is from the Timmonsville, S. C., 
Watchman: 





The migration of colored people to the 
North still continues. We certainly regret 
much to see them leave here, but if the 
proper treatment will not be accorded them 
here, if they are to continue to bear such 
burdens as they are made to bear, then we 
cannot blame them for going. That Abbe- 
ville lynching affair, while but little is being 
heard about it, yet it has fixed the heart of 
self-respecting Negroes in the State and 
if every self-respecting Negro has not as 
yet left Abbeville County, they ought to 
make ready and get away at the earliest 
possible moment. 


This from the Atlanta Independent: 


It has always been strange to the Jnde- 
pendent that our white neighbors who 
control the government have been so un- 
fair and unjust in matters of this kind. 
Certainly they cannot believe that the 
Negro hasn’t sense enough to see the in- 
justice done him, nor can they feel that 


they aré his best friends when such unjust 
and uncalled-for discriminations are made 
against him. And yet they claim to be 
our best friends; in heaven’s name, how 
can they be or how can they convince us 
that they are when they treat us in such a 
manner? They talk about our migration 
and are asking the leading Negroes to join 
with the best white people in persuading our 
people to remain South; that this is the 
best place for them! Neither the leading 
Negroes nor the best white people can ever 
convince the Negroes that the South is the 
best place for them in the face of such treat- 
ment and discrimination as are meted out 
to him in the common rights which all citi- 
zens enjoy in common. 


] could give many other such extracts, 
revealing the actual feeling, but I will 
offer only one more, from the Richmond 
Reformer: 


This exodus or moving of colored people 
from the sunny South to the colder states 
of the North has its very birth out of the 
“Jim Crow” and ‘“‘Segregation”’ conditions 
which now exist in the cities of the South 
and which have crowded colored people 
into narrow unsanitary or unhealthy quar- 
ters in colored homes and the streets of 
cities where they are forced to live under 
these regulations of Jim Crowing and segre- 
gating them like cattle, hogs or sheep, 
penned in. They will have to endure these 
conditions until they rise up in mass and 
oppose it openly. 


THE EFFECT ON THE SOUTH 


The migration of Negro workers has 
had a profound effect, of course, upon the 
South. Southerners see their only source 
of labor threatened, industry and agri- 
culture have become more precarious, 
wages have already begun to advance 
sharply; and opinion now regarding the 
proper method of meeting the great 
problems involved is entering upon a third 
stage. Those who hold this view argue 
that if economic and social conditions are 
wrong, and tend to encourage the migra- 
tion of Negroes, then the only way to pre- 
vent that migration is to change the 
conditions. Strong papers like the At- 
lanta Constitution have seen this clearly 
and are making a vigorous campaign 
against lynching and in favor of more jus- 
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The crux of the prob- 


tice to Negroes. 
lem could not be better stated than by the 
Richmond Evening Journal: 


City ordinances may prevent the more 
shiftless and ignorant members of the black 
race from leaving, but unless the true 
remedy is applied the South will presently 
find herself minus the most desirable work- 
men and saddled with only the poorer qual- 
ity of Negro labor. 

All who stop to think must see that the 
proposed city ordinance, placing a prohibi- 
tive tax upon labor agencies that seek to 
move Negroes out of the State, is ineffective, 
in that it fails to touch the core of the mat- 
ter. The Negro does not move North be- 
cause he is of a restless disposition. He 
would prefer to stay in his old home if he 
could do so on a wage basis more equitable 
tohisrace. . . . 

But why should he have to go North to 
get simple justice? Why drive away hands 
that may be hard to coax back once they 
are gone? It seems to us that the subject 
is too serious, too fraught with menace to 
our local industries, to be dismissed lightly. 
The Chamber of Commerce could do no 
better work than appoint a committee to 
investigate the grievances of the Negro, de- 
cide upon the proper remedy, and see that 
it is enforced. Unless such a step is taken 
without loss of time, there may be a dearth 
of workmen in Richmond that will paralyze 
our industries. 


This is sound sense. 

Economic pressure is thus beginning in 
the South to force a consideration of so- 
cial amelioration: and strong voices are 
beginning to advise a serious considera- 
tion of the whole race question. 


TWO TYPES THAT WENT NORTH 


So much for the South. What is the 
effect in the North? 

The first | heard of the new migration 
Was in the spring of 1916 when the to- 
bacc » planters of Connecticut brought in 
a considerable group of Negroes to work 
during the spring and summer. Much 
doubt was expressed about the experi- 
ment: it was feared that the importation 
would cause only trouble and would re- 
sult in failure. The Negroes were, how- 
ever, an excellent lot of young fellows 
and on the first Sunday after they atrived 
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they cleaned up and went to the village 
churches. They did their work well 
throughout the summer, saved their 
money, and caused no disturbance what- 
ever, so that the experiment was con- 
sidered a success. But this is to be said 
for these particular men: they were col- 
lege students from Hampton and else- 
where and were of a high class of intelli- 
gence and industry. 

To set over against this excellent rec- 
ord—for one must get out all the evidence 
in the case—let me reproduce here a part 
of a letter from the Vulcanite Portland 
Cement Company of Easton, Pa., writ- 
ten to the National League on Urban 
Conditions Among Negroes: 





We tried an experiment with colored 
help received through an agency in New 
York. We engaged through the agency 
eight men, paid the agency $3 per man, paid 
fare to Vulcanite, N. J., which is about 
seventy miles from New York City, gave 
the men their supper, lodging, and break- 
fast. Four of the men reported to work the 
following morning and four cleared out. 
We are, therefore, out of the money paid 
the labor agency, their carfare, and board. 
The following day, Saturday, we engaged 
four more colored men from an agency in 
New York City, paid the agency $3 per 
man, paid their carfare, housed them and 
fed them Saturday night, all day Sunday, 
gave them their breakfast Monday morning, 
and packed them each a kettle with dinner. 
These men left the boarding house but never 
returned. 

After this experience we have come to 
the. conclusion that the colored man is not 
dependable and is an expensive proposition 
under any circumstances. The four men 
out of the first lot are still working for us 
but the work produced is far below that of 
the ordinary white man. We would, there- 
fore, ask that you do not send any of this 
kind of help to us, unless you are quite sure 
that they are willing to work at least long 
enough to work out their carfare and board. 


Here are both types of experiences, as 
there are the two types of Negroes. The 
experiment of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in sending down trains and gathering 
up Negroes from the streets was a costly 
failure. The men thus brought North 
were as shiftless as they had been at ' 
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home. On the other hand, the agent of 
the Lukens Iron & Steel Company, of 
Coatesville, Pa., went South and carefully 
selected 1,000 men whom he brought up 
in groups of fifty or a hundred. These 
men are housed in special barracks and 
well cared for, and every Sunday evening 
he (the agent) preaches to them! Many 
of them went South for the holidays and 
came back promptly to their work. 

And in the case of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, a changed method and human 
consideration for the Negro is producing 
better results. The old Pennsylvania 
Railroad station in Jersey City has been 
turned into a dormitory to house about 
200 of these laborers. Comfortable beds 
have been supplied, together with shower 
baths and other facilities for the comfort 
and health of the workers. The men are 
contented with their surroundings and 
are said by the railroad officials to be 
giving satisfactory results. They are 
paid from $12 to $15 a week. 


PROBLEMS OF LIVING IN THE NORTH 


The problems both to the Negroes and 
to the Northern cities and towns into 
which they come are, however, very dif- 
ficult. Consider what it means to set 
down suddenly, in the already crowded 
tenement streets of a Northern city, 
thousands of ignorant human_ beings 
without any resources whatever except 
their jobs, unaccustomed to city life, 
unprepared for the cold climate. The 
very physical task of housing and feeding 
such crowds, let alone the difficulty caused 
by racial prejudice, is enormous. They 
are cheated and preyed upon at every 
turn, both by white men and scalawags 
of their own race, they are outrageously 
charged for rentals, they do not know how 
to shop at the stores, they blow out the 
gas, they wear insufficient clothing and 
catch cold and have pneumonia—a dis- 
ease to which Negroes are peculiarly 
susceptible. And finally, they find the 
work much harder than the easy-going 
tasks of the South to which they have 
been accustomed, for they must meet the 
savage competition of white men. 

In a report on the conditions of the 


new Negro laborers at Newark, N. J., 
Miss Helen B. Pendleton, supervisor of 
the Bureau of Charities, says: 


Several generations ago, when the Negro 
was a human chattel, the master was con- 
sidered a bad business man who did not 
properly house his slaves. He lost money 
by it and the community did not prosper. 
But industries of New Jersey have utterly 
failed to provide the housing which would 
enable their Negro help to live decently and 
in enough comfort so that, while growing 
to their unusual work, they might be stim- 
ulated to become useful and efficient. 

In the last two weeks the Negro Welfare 
Committee, with the help of trained inves- 
tigators from the Associated Charities, has 
visited 120 self-supporting families, all of 
whom were found in the worst sections of 
the city. A close study of fifty-three of 
these families reveals that 166 adults—only 
twenty of whom are more than forty years 
of age—and 134 children, a total of 300 
souls, are all crowded into unsanitary, dark 
quarters, averaging 4? persons to a room. 
These fifty-three families pay a total rent 
per month of $415.50, an average of $7.84. 
The average wage of these people is $2.60 
a day. In not one of the 120 families was 
there a wage-earner making the maximum 
wage of $3 and $4 a day. Here are some 
of the notes brought back by visitors who 
recently made these studies: 

“Wife and three children living over a 
stable. Husband earning $11 a week.” 
“Three families in four rooms.” ‘A little 
house, not fit for a chicken-coop.” ‘A 
sorry-looking house for so much money— 
$15 a month; doors off the hinges; water in 
the cellar; two families in five rooms.” 
“Indescribable; so dark they must keep the 
light burning all day.” ‘‘This family lives 
in three rooms on the second floor of a 
rickety frame house, built on the side of a 
hill, so that the back rooms are just above 
the ground. The entrance is in a muddy, 
disorderly yard and is through a tunnel in, 
the house. The rooms are hard to heat 
because of cracks. A boy of eighteen was 
in bed breathing heavily; very ill with 
pneumonia; delirious at times.” 


Yet these are the people who are com- 
ing to the Northern states as citizens and 
voters. In Ohio alone it is estimated 
that there will be more than 30,000 more 
Negro voters this fall than there were a 























year ago. Ina close election these might 
well prove the deciding element. There 
have -also been large additions to the 
Negro population and the Negro vote in 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The North, in the 
next few years, will have a racial problem 
of its own to meet. In short, the Negro 
is becoming more and more a national 
rather than a sectional problem—and 
this, it seems to me, from almost any 
point of view is a desirable tendency. It 
will bring home to the North the neces- 
sity of meeting the whole problem 
squarely and fairly: and with constructive 
and not merely evasive methods. These 
people cannot be employed like inanimate 
tools, “without any other preparation 
than a pay envelope,” and left to fester 
and stew in city swamps without endan- 
gering the whole body politic. On wide 
Southern farms they can live to them- 
selves: in Northern cities they become a 
part of ourselves. 

Despite all its difficulties, however, 
the migration is probably, next to eman- 
cipation, the most noteworthy event 
which has ever happened to the Negro 
in America. Negroes are acting for 
themselves, self-consciously, almost for 
the first time in their history. They did 
not win their freedom: it was a gift thrust 
upon them by the North. But in the 
present migration, supported by the ad- 
vice of most of their leaders, they are 
moving of their own accord: and in a way 
to affect profoundly not only the status 
of the race in the South but to develop 
serious economic problems in the North. 

Important, however, as the movement 
is, it must not be over-emphasized. Even 
though 400,000 Negroes may have gone 
North, even though another 400,000 
go later—depending on the international 
developments—still the great masses 
of Negroes will remain in the South. 
There are 9,000,000 Negroes south of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line. They own 
in the aggregate an immense volume 
of property—estimated at something like 
a billion dollars—hundreds of thous- 
ands of acres of land, many small banks, 
insurance companies, stores, and other 
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enterprises. As a generalization, with 
many probable exceptions, it may be said 
that the migration thus far has scarcely 
touched the solid, well-placed land-own- 
ing Negro people. It has been made up 
largely of discontented tenant farmers, 
city and town dwellers, and the younger 
generation which was not yet anchored. 
There is little question that the best con- 
ditions, everything considered, enjoyed 
by Negroes, probably anywhere in the 
world, are in Southern neighborhoods 
where they own their own small farms 
and have developed more or less of a 
community life of their own. This was 
the conviction of Booker T. Washington 
as it is that of Major Moton, the present 
principal of Tuskegee. 

And, finally, | cannot do better than to 
quote the words of the wisest and most 
understanding of authorities on the 
Negro question—I mean Dr. H. B. 
Frissell, of Hampton Institute: 


This special movement is of great value 
because it brings to the mind of the South 
the fact of the economic value of the col- 
ored man. We take things for granted 
which we have had all our lives. The peo- 
ple of the South have not realized the great 
opportunities that were theirs in the fact 
that they had this kindly, helpful body of 
colored people among them. Because they 
are losing some of them, they are beginning 
to understand more fully their value, and 
we all hope that out of it will come a better 
appreciation of their needs and a greater 
inclination to help them in the matter of 
education and all that belongs to a better 
life. 

While this is true, I do believe that the 
best place for the great mass of the colored 
people is in the South. There are great 
masses of land which need to be cultivated 
and which the colored man can cultivate 
better than any other man. To my mind, 
after long years of work with the colored 
race, I feel that the very best educational 
institute is the small home in the country 
where there comes into the lives the coéper- 
ation between the members of the family 
that is necessary, and where they gain cer- 
tain ideas which can only come through the 
struggle to gain that little piece of land. | 
realize every day the educational value of | 
the small farm in the South. 
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GEORGE 


HE United States is now com- 
mitted to a war with the second 
naval Power of the world, yet 
we are without a single first 
class naval base on the Atlantic 
seaboard. In the Pacific we have the 
beginnings of such a base, at Pearl 
Harbor, on the Island of Oahu. Pearl 
Harbor, when the work is done, will be 
the salient key in the defense of our 
Pacific Coast, our outlying insular posses- 
sions, and the policies to which we as 
a nation are dedicated. Alone, it will 
not be sufficient for that purpose. Other 
subsidiary bases are necessary near the 
Isthmus of Panama; at some point in the 
Aleutian Islands, such as Unalaska or 
Kiska; and in the vicinity of Seattle. 

By a curious coincidence it happens 
that the interrelation of these subordinate 
bases with the key position at Pearl 
Harbor was thoroughly explained in this 
magazine just prior to the outbreak of the 
Great War in 1914, by Captain (now Rear 
Admiral) James H. Oliver in an article 
entitled “Shall We Control the Pacific?” 
Admiral Oliver is now Governor, at St. 
Thomas, of the Virgin Islands, our recent 
purchase from Denmark which form the 
salient key to our naval strategy in the 
Atlantic. 

An outlying main naval base in the 
north Caribbean is vital for the defense 
of our Atlantic Coast, the states border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pan- 
ama Canal against any strong naval 
Power. The establishment of such a 
base, therefore, should take precedence 
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over all other naval bases on or off the 
coast of the United States. 

No major naval attack could be pushed 
through against our Atlantic seaboard 
until our fleet were either defeated or, as 
in the case of the German fleet during this 
war, effectively contained. No foreign 
Power, however strong at sea, could hope 
to contain our fleet without a base of their 
own in the western Atlantic. Therefore, 
the first aggressive step taken by an 
enemy free to move at sea would be an 
attempt to secure their own base in our 
waters, and the best position for their 
offensive operations, as well as for our 
naval defense, would be at some point in 
the Caribbean, since from that position 
they could alike threaten our entire 
Eastern coast, the Canal, and all our 
Atlantic shipping. 

We could count upon the Army to check 
small land operations on the main land, 
and no enemy would attempt a landing 
in great force with our fleet undefeated 
or uncontained. Any enemy _ except 
Great Britain would seek a Caribbean 
base, and only a superior or equal enemy 
would attempt offensive operations in the 
western Atlantic. 

It would be vital for the United States 
to meet this attempt and crush it. 

Naval strategy demands that our main 
naval base be as far eastward in the 
Atlantic as practicable, because its mere 
position thus would normally deter a 
foreign fleet from seeking positions farther 
west. For example: with the United 
States strongly established at St. Thomas, 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF LAND-LOCKED CHARLOTTE AMALIE BAY 


a foreign naval commander would not try 
for Samana Bay in Santo Domingo or 
for Mole St. Nicholas on the northwest 
corner of Haiti. Realizing, then, the 
prime strategic advantage of holding the 
St. Thomas region in force, it remains to 
consider this site for our Gibraltar on 
other than strategic grounds in compari- 
son with other possible sites. 

There are a number of other require- 
ments in addition to strategic value 
which should be taken into account in 
making a selection from the several pos- 
sible sites available to us in the north 
Caribbean. The ideal position should af- 
ford controlling gun positions. It should 
be approached by a channel capable of 
being made submarine-proof. From its 
shelter swift destroyer flotillas should be 
able to reach and strike the enemy in the 
open sea within one hour’s steaming dis- 
tance of their protected basin. There 
Should also be contained within a first- 
class naval base sufficient anchorage 


ground to afford the largest fleet based 
upon that station to lie with its train at 
anchor and to manoeuvre; docking facili- 
ties should be provided of sufficient extent 
to dock and undock all fighting units 
of the fleet in eight working days. Fin- 
ally, the position should be such on its 
shoreward side as not to be open to attack 
from the rear through territory held 
by a possible enemy or a weak neutral. 
All these are considerations of defense 
primarily. 

In addition, several other navy yard 
requirements would be necessary, such 
as a still water basin of a square mile or 
more in area and forty-five feet in depth 
for our newest dreadnaughts, berthing 
facilities alongside loading docks for two 
divisions of the fleet at the same time, a 
suitable foreshore land area for the ware- 
houses, shops, coal and oil storage, as well 
as barracks and drill grounds for the 
navy personnel from the fleets and for the 
marine garrison. Add on an aviation | 
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UNITED STATES MARINES PLACING A BATTERY ON CULEBRA ISLAND 


base and a first-rate radio equipment and 
you have about all the essentials of our 
first-class base. 

In Chart I, on page 329, the possible 
sites for Caribbean naval bases are indi- 
cated. The arrow running in from the 
upper right-hand corner is intended to 
represent the direction of a possible 
enemy approach from the vicinity of the 
Canaries, and the distance of each possi- 
ble base from the position of the enemy’s 
fleet, when within twenty-five miles -of 
its objective, is indicated by radii. There 
is also printed a table of distances from 
each site to the centre of the various sea 
passages between the islands. 

By reference to this chart the relative 
strategic positions of these bases under 
consideration may be recognized at a 
glance. Other reasons for or against 
their development will need some further 
brief explanation. 

Taking the positions in order from west 
to east we already own (a) Guantanamo, 
on the southeastern coast of Cuba, 
leased to us by treaty after the Spanish 


War. (b) Mole St. Nicholas, across the 
Windward Passage, is on Haitian terri- 
tory, much desired in the recent past by 
Germany and part of a continuing effort 
to obtain a dominating influence on the 
Island of Hispafiola, an attempt which 
was already headed off before the war 
began by our prompt recognition of 
the value of this island and its two sick 
republics in the maintenance of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. (c) Samand Bay is the 
largest protected body of water in the 
Antilles from Cuba to their farthest 
eastern rock. It is the property of the 
Republic of Santo Domingo, which Re- 
public at present is being administered 
under martial rule by the United States. 
(d) San Juan is the chief city of our Isl- 
and of Porto Rico, and the name, (e) Si. 
Thomas, is used to represent the sporadic 
group of small islands, our most recent 
territorial acquisition, bought from Den- 
mark for twenty-five million dollars’ 
worth of immunity from foreign interfer- 
ence. Sailing over from Porto Rico to 
St. Thomas you pass, just half way on 
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THE HARBOR AT 


your forty-mile voyage, the bleak, gray 
island of (f) Culebra, the last of the bases 
under consideration, which really forms, 
strategically, part of the St. Thomas 
region of naval defense. 

We can begin by discarding San Juan 
and Mole St. Nicholas. The channel of 
the Bay of San Juan is only thirty feet in 
depth and so narrow that steamers of 
moderate draught go aground while turn- 
ing init. Several little rivers bring down 
the heavy rainfall on the mountains of 
the north coast through alluvial plains 
and silt up the harbor so that it requires 
constant redredging. The navy yard 
here would have the advantages of being 
on American territory and near a large 
and prosperous port, with fifty thousand 
inhabitants and the proportionate labor, 
water, and food supplies which such a cen- 
tre implies. But on the other hand there 
is no commanding high ground where 
fortifications could be emplaced except 
the old Morro Castle and the high sea- 
wall line of the city itself, which is less 
than two miles from the farthest interior 
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point of the harbor. Furthermore, the 
nearest large anchorage ground is sixty 
miles away in Vieques Sound, off the 
east coast of Porto Rico. 

One wonders why Mole St. Nicholas 
has been so ardently desired by German 
naval strategists. Possibly it has been 
because it is the only West Indian base 
even remotely available to their schemes. 
The anchorage ground, although very 
deep there, could not provide room for 
our Atlantic Fleet with its train and other 
accessories. A mesa of coral rock forms 
this harbor by reaching a long arm 
around it on the north and west, but this 
enclosing headland is so low that westerly 
and northeasterly winds blow across it 
almost unchecked. Water is very scarce, 
labor would have to be colonized, and 
supplies of all kinds imported. It would 
also be difficult to defend this place 
against attack by land across territory 
the neutrality of which would be ignored. 
Naval officers agree that Mole St. Nicho- 


las is not a safe or useful fleet harbor dur- 


ing a large part of the year. It might, 
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however, be made serviceable at slight 
expense as a torpedo craft base. 

There are two main objections to the 
naval base which we have maintained 
for several years at Guantanamo which 
ought to remove it from equal considera- 
tion with either Samana Bay or the St. 
Thomas region. Its strategic location, 


docking and emergency repair station. 
The site has never been regarded as thor- 
oughly satisfactory in the Navy and for 
this reason very little work has been done 
there toward making it a base of the first 
magnitude. It remains to consider the 
remaining three possible sites: those at 
Culebra, in the St. Thomas region, and 
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WHERE SHALL WE PLACE OUR ATLANTIC NAVAL BASE? 


Of the six possible sites, Guantanamo, Mole St. Nicholas, Samana Bay, San Juan, Culebra, and St. 
Thomas, the last two are nearest the line of probable enemy approach and most central to all points that 
need guarding. As the local advantages lie with St. Thomas, that island is likely to be selected as the 
location of the great protected fleet base on which the defense of our Atlantic’seaboard and Panama rests 


as we have already shown, is much less 
desirable than either of the other two 
places, and it would be extremely difficult 
to defend against an attack in force by 
land. Back from the Bay, the land runs 
in flat marshes, sandy beaches, and cane 
fields back to mountains twenty miles or 
more distant from the harbor entrance. 
The anchorage ground is already too 
small for our fleet with its necessary 
convoys; labor, both skilled and unskilled, 
is inadequate and incompetent. The 
whole property is situated in territory 
that is alien, though now friendly. 

For obvious reasons it would be inap- 
propriate at this time to describe more 
specifically conditions in Guantanamo 
Bay.. In peace times it is a good fleet- 
operating and recreation base. In war 
time it can be used for a fleet supply base, 


in the great Bay of Samana. Either one 
of these bases is superior strategically, 
tactically, and materially to Guantan- 
amo. It remains to be seen how the two 
most desirable of remaining possible situa- 
tions compare the one with the other. 


THE BAY OF SAMANA 


Samana Bay, in the Republic of Santo 
Domingo, is an inland sea twenty-five 
miles in length by ten miles in width. In 
that broad expanse several good points 
for naval bases are found, but the char- 
acter of the entire bay is such that it 
could all be used to advantage as one 
enormous naval haven>: Extending due 
east and west, its northern boundary is 
formed by the Peninsula of Samana, a 
series of high ridges varying in height ' 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet, and: thus pro- 
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viding from Sanchez on the west to 
Mount Diablo, the northern gate back 
at the entrance, a series of commanding 
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mouth of the bay with a southwest slant 
determined by the flanking mountain 
ranges, send a swell in beyond the protect- 



























































positions. Most of this peninsula, which ing coral reefs which often, in compara- 
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THE PROBABLE SITE OF OUR GIBRALTAR 


Our recently acquired Virgin Islands afford several sites which, guarded from gales by breakwaters, 
protected from submarines by torpedo net lines, and defended from hostile warships by guns mounted on 


the commanding ridges of Si. Thomas and St. John, are almost ideal for the construction of ihe great 
docks, dry-docks, and depots of a commanding naval base for our Atlantic Fleet 


must once have been an island, is par- 
tially isolated from the mainland by 
low and thickly wooded swamps formed 
by the delta of several streams flowing 
into the bay from the west. The south 
shore is similarly high land breaking at 
the water edge to steep cliffs from sixty 
to 100 feet high, which extend from the 
head of the bay to the inlet of San Lor- 
enzo, from which point swamps run east- 
ward to the entrance. 

Across the opening of this great har- 
bor living coral has built a natural but 
irregular breakwater, through which sev- 
eral channels run carrying a depth of 
from twelve to twenty fathoms clear up 
to an inner roadstead where all the fleets 
of the world could swing at anchor with 
something to spare. This extraordinary 
basin twelve miles long by eight miles 
wide, entirely free from coral, with an 
average depth of more than sixteen 
fathoms over excellent holding ground, is 
the particular asset of the Samana project. 
Its very expanse Is a slight disadvantage, 
because the prevailing northeast trade 
winds of these latitudes, drawing into the 


tively calm weather, runs four feet high 
in as far as Sanchez. 

The disadvantages of Samana have 
already been referred to: its strategic in- 
feriority to the Virgin Islands—any 
force holding the St. Thomas region 
will normally deny the north Caribbean 
and therefore Samana to a baseless en- 
emy; and its location on alien territory 
where it may be approached and invested 
by land. Tactically, however, Samana 
Bay is at least equal, possibly superior, 
to any other site for a major naval base 
in the Caribbean area. 


CULEBRA 


Before our purchase of the Danish 
West Indies in March naval officers were 
accustomed to refer to Culebra Island, 
off the east coast of Porto Rico, as the 
point where the United States would 
eventually establish its main naval base. 
Before we acquired St. Thomas and St. 
John this position had more strategic 
value than any other available to the 
United States in the Caribbean. It still 
retains strategic advantage over Samana 
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and Guantanamo; tactically it is inferior 
to Samana, and both tactically and stra- 
tegically inferior to the Virgin Islands, 
which also possess all of Culebra’s advan- 
tages except abundant water supply near- 
by on the main island of Porto Rico. 
Culebra itself is not now regarded as suit- 
able for more than a submarine and 
torpedo station. 


OUR EASTERNMOST DEFENSE 


Chart II, on page 330, shows, more 
clearly than pages of possible description, 
the interrelation of the Islands of St. 
Thomas and St. John, together with their 
outlying cays. The whole of that real 
estate has practically no commercial 
value, although St. Croix, the third large 
island of the group, lying forty miles due 
south of St. Thomas, is rich in sugar cane, 
cattle, and cotton. Al! the insular terri- 
tory represented in the chart is bleak and 
rugged, but beautiful as are the defor- 
ested Greek islands in the A2gean. The 


SAMANA 


On the high ground, overlooking these 
sheltered waterways, gun positions could 
be placed to the best possible advantage. 
Indeed, because of their small size, their 
rugged geology, and the relation of high 
land to every anchorage and bay, these 
islands make a natural position which 
is the most perfect for defense by land or 
sea of any of those under consideration. 
In this respect it is the exact opposite of 
Guantanamo. 

The harbor of St. Thomas itself would 
not be large enough for a fleet anchorage. 
It is at present an excellent coaling sta- 
tion and with the immediately adjoining 
roadstead, called Gregerie Channel, could 
be developed into a first class navy yard 
and basin, with abundant space for 
storehouses, shops, and all other repair 
equipment. It could be thoroughly de- 
fended by guns placed back of the town, 
on Water Island, which lies like a big 
breakwater off the entrance, and on the 
sentinel cays of Buck Island, Turtle 
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A POSSIBLE SITE OF OUR GIBRALTAR 
The magnificent land-locked harbor of Saman4, on the north coast of Santo Domingo, could easily 
be defended from attack by sea, and offers safe refuge for the most numerous fleet we could ever require. 
Its weakness lies in the possibility of attack from the rear by land 


sea comes very boldly up to their bound- 
ary cliffs and runs in deep, clear estuaries 
into their shore lines, making many pro- 
tected inlets and bays and sounds. 


Dove cay, and Sava Island. Other loca- 
tions for the enormous plant which would 
have to be installed are suggested on the ' 
chart at Hurricane Hole, Francis Bay, 





332 
and Hogsnest Point. All three of these 
are spotted on the island of St. John, and 
any one of the three provides more an- 
chorage and operating space than is 
available on St. Thomas. 

Of all these localities Hogsnest Point 
is probably preferable because it adjoins 
the sound between St. Thomas and St. 
John, where the biggest fleet we could 
possibly base on this station could find 
abundant anchorage and manceuvre 
space. This sound is nearly twice as 
large as the available space in Guantan- 
amo Bay, but it would need the protec- 
tion of two breakwaters, respectively one 
half mile and one mile long. In case 
the United States Government chose to 
develop this most eastern of its posses- 
sions into a first bulwark of defense, it 
would be possible to use two or more of 
the local sites in the Islands for yards, 
torpedo stations, fleet anchorages, avia- 
tion and radio stations. All these separ- 
ate localities are closely interrelated and 
all are equally defendable. 

Only two objections can be made to 
the St. Thomas-St. John site. The first 
is a scarcity of water. Under the Danes 
the Insular Government was apparently 
unable to provide a sufficient water sup- 
ply to keep fire insurance within bounds, 
to say nothing of providing for the greatly 
increased demand of a first class naval 
base. Now that we have taken over the 
islands some experimental work carried 
on during the early spring proves that by 
a moderate outlay in drainage reservoirs 
in the hills and the sinking of deep artes- 
ian wells on the lower levels, a water sup- 
ply many times greater than at present 
can be assured. 

The other objection to this site is more 
apparent than real. It arises from the 
close proximity of the British Islands of 
Tortola, Jost Van Dyke, and Virgin 
Gorda. The probability of any breach 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, which would make us apprehen- 
sive of their close neighborhood in the 
Caribbean, is more than remote. The 
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Government of Great Britain, already 
possessing a base at Bermuda and with 
much other island territory in the West 
Indies, would undoubtedly be more than 
willing, out of the closer relations growing 
from the present war, to hand over these 
barren isles to us or to agree by treaty 
to leave them, as at present, unfortified. 
Once we had become thoroughly estab- 
lished on St. John and St. Thomas, no 
war-time attempt on the part of any 
Power to use this vantage ground against 
us could hope to succeed. 

Indeed, even if we could not control 
by purchase or treaty these neighboring 
rocks, the close proximity of British ter- 
ritory in the event of war between the 
United States and any other nation would 
be a distinct advantage to us, for the rea- 
son that British neutral waters would 
be denied to the enemy fleet and our de- 
fenses of St. Thomas and St. John would 
be thus very greatly strengthened. 

Another matter. In the now incredi- 
ble contingency of war with Great Britain 
the strategy of England would centre 
about the defense of the Dominion of 
Canada, with its fleet in all probability 
based upon Halifax or some other port 
in its own territory of Nova Scotia, where 
British naval forces would be in the best 
position to operate against our fleet and 
also to maintain their own communica- 
tion intact with the British Isles. In 
such a campaign it will be obvious that 
any base of ours in the West Indies, 
wherever it were located, would have 
very subordinate value. 

It therefore seems clear that the Brit- 
ish territory adjacent to St. John is not a 
disadvantage but a positive advantage 
when we consider the purpose for which 
our primary base would be built—that 
is, for the purpose of assisting our own fleet 
in operating against an enemy who is 
under the compulsion of seizing a base 
and refreshing his fleet before he can 
undertake further operations against 
our navy, against the Canal, or against the 
continental coast of the United States. 
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SIMS, OF THE SUCCESSFUL INDIS- 
| CRETIONS 


The Stormy but Brilliant Career of “The Father of Target Practice,” Who 
Now Commands our Fleet off the British Isles 


BY 


ROBERT F. WILSON 


T. IS characteristic of Vice Admiral 
William Sowden Sims that within 
one hour after the arrival of 
his destroyer flotilla in Queens- 
town the speedy craft at his 

order were on their way to the sub- 
marine zone. Queenstown had planned 
a great celebration to welcome the 
American destroyers to the war. The 
military bands had been provided with 
the music score of the Star Spangled 
Banner; the official dinners were ordered. 
The reception was planned to continue 
for several days, after which the Ameri- 
cans could get down to the grimmer 
business of fighting the enemy. 

Admiral Sims, who had been in London 
since the American declaration of war 
against Germany, arrived at Queenstown 
just before his flotilla’s arrival and ob- 
served these gala preparations. At 
once he set his foot down on the whole 
affair. He told his expectant hosts 
that he and his gunners had come to 
England to fight and not to feast, and 
that at that moment they desired noth- 
ing so much as to be directed to a likely 
hunting ground for U-boats. When the 
low-lying destroyers finally slid into 
Queenstown harbor they remained there 
only long enough for the ship com- 
manders to come ashore and to pay 
respects to the authorities and get their 
orders from Admiral Sims. Within the 
hour they had departed for the hunt. 

In sending costly ships of war against 
the under-water terror, Vice Admiral 
Sims is following out the American 
Navy’s policy that a superior force 
Should never content itself with re- 


ican battleships. 


maining on the defensive. In the con- 
ferences with the British Mission our 
officers urged an aggressive campaign 
against the U-boats. It has remained for 
Sims to demonstrate the policy in action. 


Admiral Sims has risen in the Navy 
through his indiscretions. He has twice 
been guilty of indiscreet actions—both of 
an unusual and astonishing sort. One 
of these, committed when he was still a 
lieutenant, gave offence to his superior 
officers. The other shocked the diplo- 
macy of the entire earth. By the first 
he flirted with punishment. For the 
latter he was formally reprimanded 
by the Secretary of the Navy, giving 
him the only black mark against his 
record. Either incident might have 
blasted the career of an officer less 
brilliant than he or one possessing less 
of his ability to land on his feet. But 
both episodes worked directly and power- 
fully to Sims’s advantage. 

The better known of these two in- 
cidents—the famous speech that Sims 
made in the old London Guildhall in 
1910—is still fresh in the public memory. 
It was on the occasion of the visit of the 
Atlantic Fleet to England and France in 
the fall of 1910. The cordiality of the 
welcome given to our officers and blue- 
jackets at that time exceeded any ever 
before experienced by the modern Amer- 
Near the close of the 


fleet’s visit, the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Thomas Vezey Strong, entertained 
750 American bluejackets and _ their 
officers at a sumptuous midday dinner 
Commander Sims, 


at the Guildhall. 
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of the dreadnaught Minnesota, and the 
officers of his staff, headed the shore 
party. They had been met at the 
Thames landing by the band of the gor- 
geous Coldstream Guards and escorted 
by martial music through the crowded, 
cheering London streets. At the Guild- 
hall a magnificent reception was tendered 
to them. 

Commander Sims was greatly moved 
by this hospitality, coming as it did at 
the end of two weeks of similar enter- 
tainment. The Lord Mayor gracefully 
toasted the President of the United States. 
When Sims,. who was born in Canada, 
rose to respond with a toast to the King, 
his pride in his Anglo-Saxon blood got 
the better of his diplomacy. 

“This,” he said, referring to the char- 
acter of the welcome to the fleet in Eng- 
land, “could not happen in any other 
country, but is made possible by the 
strong ties of blood between our two 
nations. Speaking for myself, I believe 
that if the time ever comes when the 
British Empire is menaced by an external 
enemy, you may count upon every man, 
every drop of blood, every ship, and every 
dollar of your kindred across the sea.” 

Naturally cognizance of this utterance 
was taken in official quarters in Wash- 
ington. The anti-British element in the 
United States was for court-martialing 
Sims for his indiscretion, but he escaped 
with a rebuke and no loss of rank. 

It is now apparent that this break, 
instead of harming Sims’s career, has 
aided it. Aside from his admirable 
qualifications for his present command— 
his personal magnetism, his popularity 
with his subordinate officers and the 
bluejackets under him, his previous ex- 
perience in commanding a destroyer 
flotilla, and the laboratory thoroughness 
with which his mind studies any problem 
—it was a subtle compliment to Great 
Britain to pick this man of all others to 
direct our first naval participation in the 
war against Germany. In effect Amer- 


ica now says that she regrets the rep- 
rimand to Sims, amd admits that he was 
entirely right when he declared Anglo- 
Saxon blood to be thicker than water. 
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Fortunately as this episode ended, 
it was not nearly so vital to the career 
of William Sowden Sims as an earlier 
indiscretion. Back in the year 1901 the 
bureau chiefs in the Navy Department 
were bothered by a series of reports, 
letters, and recommendations emanat- 
ing in great volume from a lieutenant 
stationed with the Asiatic Fleet. These 
writings issued from the pen of Lieutenant 
William S. Sims. 


A PERSISTENT LETTER-WRITER 


This upstart lieutenant, out in China 
somewhere, had the effrontery to tell 
his superior officers in Washington that 
the gunnery of the American Navy was 
inefficient. The Navy has its way of 
dealing with presumptuous and trouble: 
some young officers. The chiefs snubbea 
Sims by paying no attention to his burn- 
ing messages. The conservative old 
Service was satisfied with both its gunnery 
and its marksmanship. 

Sims was persistent. He continued 
to fill the pigeonholes of the Department 
with reports of a new firing and aiming 
system which he had come upon. He 
gave the bureaucrats in Washington ful’ 
descriptions of the details of this system 
and showed what results he was obtain- 
ing with it with the gun crew which he 
commanded on the U. S. S. Kentucky 
and also on the U. S. S. Monterey, both 
ships attached to the Asiatic Fleet. The 
Department paid scant attention to these 
communications. 

The recommendations became more 
vehement in tone. Finally the Secre- 
tary of the Navy himself began receiving 
a series of letters signed by Lieutenant 
W. S. Sims, couched in language that 
just fell short of culpable criticism of his 
superior officers. These letters were 
not answered, and it was hoped that 
such a snub would be a strong enough 
hint to Sims to desist. 

Then came the day when the White 
House received in the registered mail 
from the Orient two letters, one ad- 
dressed to President Roosevelt and the 
other to Secretary Loeb. These letters 
were critical of the Navy Department. 
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The harassed officials bore with it no 
more. Lieutenant Sims was ordered to 
return to Washington. Trouble seemed 
to be in store for him. 

But let us see what had been happen- 
ing out on the Asiatic station. From the 
earliest moment of his naval career to 
the present day Sims has been driven 
by a restless activity in whatever posi- 
tion he has found himself. In China, 
for instance, he bought a bicycle, and 
used to get leaves of absence to take 
long investigation tours inland, always 
writing out voluminous reports from his 
notes on his return. His interest in 
new things brought him the acquaintance 
of a young British officer, Percy Scott, 
then a captain on one of the British 
cruisers stationed on the Chinese coast. 

The two officers, found that they had 
much incommon. Particularly did they 
agree in their opinions of the gunnery 
and marksmanship in their navies, and 
of the obtuseness and stubbornness of 
entrenched tradition, both in the Ad- 
miralty in London and the Navy De- 
partment in Washington. 

Scott confided to Sims that he had a 
device for improving the marksmanship 
of gun crews and developing gun pointers 
to a high state of efficiency. Up to 
that time all navies had experienced great 
difficulty in giving their gun pointers 
sufficient practice to make them perfect. 
Ammunition was too expensive to per- 
mit of the practice of firing the big guns 
daily, but commanders had no method 
for giving practical gun-pointing prac- 
tice other than firing at an actual target. 

Captain Scott had devised a system 
of target practice which he believed would 
train gun pointers to great accuracy 
without the. expenditure of costly am- 
munition. The equipment consisted of 
a tube—later called the Morris fube— 
attached to the barrel of the big gun. 
This tube fired a small projectile at a 
near-by miniature target. The gun crew 
pointed the big gun, but when the trigger 
was pulled the big gun was silent and 
from the Morris tube shot forth a small 
projectile to pierce the target if the aim 
was correct. With this device the officer 


in charge could estimate what would have 
been the effect on a large target had the 
big gun been fired. The system enabled 
the gun crew to have constant practice. 

The more Sims studied Scott’s device, 
the more enthusiastic for it he became. 
He equipped one of the big rifles on his 
own ship with a tube and began training 
a gun crew. At the next target practice 
his crew easily outshot anything else 
in the Asiatic Fleet. At this point his 
advice to Washington became most urgent 
that the system be tried out in the Navy 
generally. When there was apparently 
no attention paid to his successes with big- 
gun marksmanship, his chagrin became 
so great that he committed the indiscre- 
tion of writing to the President direct. 

Lieutenant Sims returned to Wash- 
ington fully expecting to receive punish- 
ment, but hoping that he could secure a 
practical test for his system and thus 
secure its advantages for the Navy. 
Sims’s brother officers, who grew up with 
him in the Service, say that his only 
thought then, as always, was for the 
Service to which he had dedicated 
his life. Sims was a trouble-maker but 
only in the sense that he was an eternal 
crusader for reform, for better methods, 
for improvements of any sort. He was an 
arch rebel against tradition in the Navy 
when that tradition tied the Navy’s hands 
and blindfolded its eyes to progress. 

Luckily for Lieutenant Sims, Rear 
Admiral Cameron McR. Winslow, then 
the assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, had been reading over some 
of Sims’s pigeonholed reports and had 
become convinced that there might be 
something substantial in the lieutenant’s 
contention. Admiral Winslow’s first con- 
versation with Sims after the latter’s 
arrival in Washington not only confirmed 
his previous judgment but made him a 
supporter of Sims’s ideas of gunnery. 
Admiral Winslow now went to the White 
House to intercede for Sims. 

To understand Mr. Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude, it must be remembered that he 
had been the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy at the time Lieutenant Sims was 
naval attaché at Paris and was sending in 
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his messages and reports to the Navy. 
Many of these documents passed through 
the hands of Assistant Secretary Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; he remembered it well. 
But his opinion of Sims was not alto- 
gether flattering. 


A TEST—AND A PROMOTION 


Admiral Winslow, however, secured 
an audience for Sims at the White 
House. There the officer explained in 
detail why his criticisms of the Navy 
were well taken. The President was 
not impressed. Sims then proposed for 
himself a sort of trial by ordeal. He 
requested that the President order a 
battleship to engage in target practice 
under conditions that he should specify. 
He would set up a target—a larger one, 
incidentally, than was then in use by 
the Navy—and if, under battle condi- 
tions of steaming and ranges, the gunners 
on the ship were able to make any decent 
percentage of hits, he would stand con- 
victed of presumptuous conduct. 

This proposal struck the fancy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The order he gave to the 
Secretary of the Navy was probably as 
unpopular a one as the Service ever re- 
ceived. The truth was that the Navy 
then had no scientific system of gunnery 
and it knew it. Up to that time target 
practice had been largely a matter of 
guesswork. The target, a small, tri- 
angular affair, was stuck up in a floating 
barrel or affixed to a buoy, and then the 
ships steamed off to the proper range 
and blazed away at it. Targets were 
not examined afterward to see if they 
had been hit. Hits were merely esti- 
mated from the ships themselves and the 
gunners were usually patted on the back 
and told that they had done well. 

Mr. Roosevelt ordered not cne but 
five of the crack battleships of the At- 
lantic Fleet to be placed at Sims’s dis- 
posal. The disturber selected an aban- 
doned lighthouse on an outlying reef 
and nailed up on it a canvas target, 
seventeen by twenty-one feet. For five 





hours at various distances the ships 
sailed back and forth firing at this 
target. 


At the expiration of the test 
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an inspection of the target was made. 
It had not been struck a single time! 

Mr. Roosevelt acted instantly on this 
report, directing that Sims be placed 
at the head of the office of naval practice 
with the title of Inspector of Target 
Practice. The President also promoted 
Sims to the rank of commander. This 
was one of the few occasions on which an 
American President has interfered with 
the naval authorities in the stationing of 
an officer of as low a rank as lieutenant. 


“THE FATHER OF TARGET PRACTICE” 


With such a start Commander Sims 
might easily have become one of the 
most unpopular men in the Navy. 
But it was just the other way. His 
modesty, his acknowledged ability, his 
greed for work, his passion for the mas- 
tery of the details of a scientific study, 
and his personal magnetism combined 
to make him one of the most popular 
men of the Navy. 

The seven years following Sims’s 
promotion by President Roosevelt made 
his reputation as “the father of target 
practice.” He did much more for Amer- 
ican naval gunnery than merely to 
introduce the Morris tube. His first 
effort was to increase the rapidity of 
big-gun fire, which he did by developing 
scientific management of all departments 
of the ship during firing. This was 
several years before Messrs. Frederick 
W. Taylor and Harrington Emerson, 
the efficiency experts, announced their 
discoveries of scientific management. 
Commander Sims applied the stop-watch 
to all the activities on board ship directly 
connected with hitting a mark in battle. 
By cutting out all waste motion, stand- 
ardizing movements, and synchronizing 
all the efforts for fighting efficiency from 
the turret to the conning tower and the 
engine room, he was able to cut the time 
of firing a big gun not in two, or in three, 
but in ten! Where it had taken five 
minutes to fire a heavy rifle, it now took 
thirty seconds under the Sims system. 

The bluejackets and the public began 
to know what records our ships were 
making in target practice. Rivalry be- 
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The gun pointers became 


came keen. 
the most cherished and petted members 


of the ships’ companies. Proud as 
we are of the record of American gunnery 
in the naval engagements of 1898, the 
fact remains that of every one hundred 
shots we fired in the running fight along 
the Cuban coast only one reached its 
mark. After a few years of Sims’s 
instruction, that ship which failed to 
make 50 per cent. of its shots strike a 
target much smaller than a battleship 
was in disgrace. 

The value of Sims’s services to the 
Navy in this respect was probably best 
estimated by Commander Richard Wain- 
wright, who was in command of the 
U. S. S. Gloucester when that ship sunk 
the Spanish destroyers in Cuban waters, 
and who was one of the few officers to 
win the warm approval of President 
Roosevelt in his review of the report of 
the Sampson-Schley court of inquiry. 
Commander Wainwright wrote a letter 
to Roosevelt extolling the work of 
Commander Sims and saying that in 
any other country Sims would have been 
appointed to the rank of rear admiral in 
recognition of his services. Wainwright 
added that he, for one, would not take 
umbrage if Sims were elevated over his 
head to such a rank. 

Incidentally, it is notable that Cap- 
tain Percy Scott later returned to 
England and became the great gunnery 
and target practice expert of the British 
Navy. Scott was knighted for his work 
and given the rank of rear admiral. 


AN APOSTLE OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


In 1910, when Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
now Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, brought the efficiency experts 
into the railroad rate case in an effort to 
prove that the railroads could save 
31 000,000 a day by applying the prin- 
ciples of scientific management to their 
operation, the entire country became 
Interested in this new science, and this 
interest spread to the Government de- 
partments. Mr. George von L. Meyer, 


Secretary of the Navy under President 
Taft, sent Messrs. Frederick W. Taylor, 


and Harrington Emerson, at the head of a 
committee of efficiency engineers to the 
ships of the North Atlantic Fleet toinvesti- 
gate their technical management. The 
party set out from shore in one of the 
Navy’s steam launches on a rough and 
foggy sea, bound forthe flagship where they 
were to be entertained by the admiral 
in command. The pilot of the small 
craft lost his bearings. Presently, when 
the great, gray bulk of an anchored 
dreadnaught loomed up in the fog, the 
landsmen decided to take no further 
chances with such unfriendly weather 
and ordered their pilot to put them 
aboard the ship that they could see. 
By chance this proved to be the Minne- 
sota, commanded by Commander Sims. 

To entertain his unexpected guests 
Sims put the crew through its paces. 
The engineers were astonished by what 
they saw. The synchronizing of gun 
operation, fire control, and engine room 
was a model exhibition of scientific man- 
agement—stop-watch work, no waste 
effort, no lost motion, but every move- 
ment standardized and unified to the 
shortest possible time. 

The astonishment and admiration of 
the civilian experts was complete when 
Commander Sims showed them the 
engineering competition rules compiled 
under his direction in the target practice 
office in 1904. By these rules all ele- 
ments of matériel were eliminated so 
that the relative efficiencies of the human 
elements could be compared, no matter 
what the type of the ship, its age, speed, 
or mechanical equipment. 

Mr. Emerson had recently completed 
a costly reorganization of the Santa Fe 
Railway. In this work he had spent 
several months devising methods for 
rating and determining the standard 
cost of operating locomotives, regardless 
of type or the conditions under which 
they were run. At an_ officers’ 
dinner given in the course of this in- 
spection visit, both Mr. Emerson and 
Mr. Taylor confessed with admiration 
that the Navy had ‘antedated their 
scientific management discoveries by 
several years. Referring to the engineer- 
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ing competition rules, Mr. Emerson said: 
“If | had known that this book existed 
it would have been worth thousands of 
dollars to the Santa Fe Railway.” 

Sims’s ceaseless energy and _ tireless 
study overflowed the work to which he 
was assigned and extended its benefits to 
other branches of the Navy. He be- 
came a student of the human side of the 
enlisted service and offered many prac- 
tical suggestions for the improvement 
of the life of the bluejackets at sea. 
This is in large part the explanation of 
his great personal popularity with the 
men in his command. In 1905, when he 
married Miss Anne Hitchcock, daughter 
of the late Ethan Allen Hitchcock, of 
St. Louis, then the Secretary of the 
Interior, the gun crews of the entire 
Navy clubbed together to buy him a 
magnificent wedding present—an im- 
mense silver plate on which were in- 
scribed the names of all the gunnery 
officers. Sims also had a great deal to 
do with the action of the Navy in adopt- 
ing the lattice masts. 


“THE U. S. S. SCARED-O’-NOTHING”’ 


One of the most interesting episodes in 
Sims’s career was his championship in 
the years 1903-1904 of the all-big-gun 
ships, the dreadnaughts. This was two 
years before the British brought out 
their first Dreadnought, revolutionizing 
the naval construction policy of the world. 
The progenitor of the dreadnaught idea 
in the American Navy was Lieutenant 
Homer C. Poundstone. Poundstone for 
months had treasured the idea of all- 
big-gun ships, hoping to win the sup- 
port of the Navy for such a construction 
change. Meeting discouragement, he 
sought out Commander Sims. He quickly 
won Sims’s support, and from that mo- 
ment until American dreadnaughts were 
launched Sims urged their construction 
on every favorable occasion. 

Poundstone was a good draftsman, 
and he and Sims in 1903 and 1904 made 
sketches and drew plans for a big-gun 
ship. The Navy heads vetoed the 
plan of the two officers as often as 
they brought it up for consideration, but 


Sims never abandoned the idea. The 
ship became a great joke around the 
Navy Department. It is a_ striking 
coincidence that the name given by 
these two officers to their paper battle- 
ship and the name by which the ship 
was known in the Navy offices was 
“The U.S. S. Scared-o’-Nothing.” Two 
years afterward the British Admiralty 
called its first all-big-gun ship Dread- 
nought. 

Commander Sims convinced President 
Roosevelt that the dreadnaught was 
bound to come and that the United 
States might just as well be the first to 
launch one. But even the President 
could not at once break through the solid 
opposition of the Navy. At Roosevelt’s 
request Sims wrote out a statement of 
the technical reasons for the adoption 
of this type, which, when published, 
cemented an American naval policy in 
favor of dreadnaught construction. The 
battleships Michigan and South Carolina 
had already been authorized to be built 
in the old way. The immediate effect 
of the Sims letter, which was printed as a 
public document, and which had a wide 
circulation in this and other countries, 
was to change the plans for these ships 
so that they slid from the ways the first 
American dreadnaughts. 

All his life Sims has been this way— 
rebelling against the established custom 
when something better was at hand; the 
first to advocate the new when the new 
was an improvement. 

It is related that Sims as a stripling 
graduate from the Academy undertook 
to reform the conditions of life for mid- 
shipmen at sea. The Navy heard from 
him early. He and twenty other mid- 
shipmen were cooped up in a narrow, 
stifling “foc’s’le’’ of one of the old-time 
sailing ships. Midshipman Sims wrote 
to the Navy Department about it. 
Like most of his pioneer communica- 
tions, this one was pigeonholed. Sims 
thereupon made investigation ashore to 
show the number of cubic feet of air 
space allowed by farmers to pigs, cattle, 
and other domestic animals in their living, 
quarters. He demonstrated by figures 
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that the United States Navy allowed 
less air for its midshipmen than is 
granted to horses and cows in the barn! 
Sims was the first to run a commissary 
store for midshipmen aboard ship, the 
profits from this undertaking purchasing 
improvements for the living quarters. 


A CANADIAN BY BIRTH 


Vice Admiral Sims was born in Port 
Hope, Ontario, October 15, 1858. He 
was appointed to the Naval Academy 
from Pennsylvania in 1876, being gradu- 
ated in June, 1880. He received the 
rank of lieutenant in 1893, holding this 
grade until Mr. Roosevelt made him a 
commander in 1902. He spent the 
two years from 1894 to 1896 in China. 
From 1897 to 1900 he served as naval 
attaché at the American Embassy in 
Paris and Petrograd. 

Just before President Roosevelt quit 
the White House in late February, 1909, 
he saw to it that Commander Sims was 
given the command of a battleship— 
the Minnesota. Sims is the only man 
of a rank less than captain who ever 
commanded a first-class fighting ship 
in our modern navy. He left the Minne- 
sola in the spring of 1911, having been 
promoted to a captaincy just before he 


quit his ship, to take the assignment to 
attend the conference of officers at the 
Naval War College at Newport, R. I., 
from May 25, i911, to October 1, 1912. 
He was on the staff of the Naval War 
College from the latter date until June 
4, 1913, when he was given the command 
of the torpedo-boat flotilla of the Atlantic 
Fleet, a command which he held until 
November 22, 1915. 

During the following winter he super- 
vised the fitting out of the new dread- 
naught Nevada, and was given the com- 
mand of that splendid ship on March 
11, 1916. Last August, President Wil- 
son made him a rear admiral. His 
next advancement came last February 
16th, when Secretary Daniels appointed 
him commandant of the naval station 
at Narragansett Bay and president of 
the Naval War College at Newport. He 
had scarcely taken up these new duties 
when war broke out between the United 
States and Germany and Admiral Sims 
was sent abroad by Secretary Daniels 
as our special naval representative and 
observer in England. When it was 
determined to send American naval 
vessels to foreign waters, Admiral Sims 
was placed in charge of their operation. 
On May 24th, he was made a vice admiral. 


PERSHING, OUR LEADER IN FRANCE 


His Rise in the Army Through Effective Work as an Indian Fighter, 
Conqueror and Ruler of the Moros, and Commander of Our 
Expedition into Mexico—The True Story of His Famous 
“Jump” in Rank Under President Roosevelt 


T MUST have been with the 


most intense satisfaction that 
General John Joseph Pershing 
sailed to command the _ first 


American army ordered to France. 
For during nearly eleven years he had 
been the stoical victim of a persistent 
slander, conceived by suspicion and 
kept alive by envy and malice. This 
was the charge that his elevation from a 
captaincy to a brigadier-generalship in 





1906 over the heads of 862 officers of 
grades senior to his—the longest jump 
in the history of the Army—was the 
result of his political pull, his father-in- 
law being Senator Francis E. Warren 
of Wyoming, then a powerful Republican 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Against such a charge, openly made 
more than once, for an officer of Persh- 
ing’s spirit there was no reply, except the 
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In his own heart 


reply of performance. 
he knew that politics did not figure at 
all in his promotion by President Roose- 
velt; yet he could not make a defense 
even to his closest friends without per- 


sonal humiliation. So he said nothing 
at all but sought the hardest tasks in the 
Service and threw himself into his work. 
While his detractors were busiest about 
their backbiting Pershing was with his 
men on horseback in the jungles and 
swamps of Mindanao. Yet even when he 
was chosen to lead the American column 
into Mexico there might still have been 
some who could assert that this duty 
fell to him as the available officer of his 
rank. It needed some greater honor to 
come to him through merit to silence for- 
ever the calumny that he had not earned 
what he received. 

That honor has now sought him out. 
There are at least a half dozen American 
officers any one of whom might credit- 
ably have commanded the first divisions 
of troops sent to Europe. We may be 
sure that President Wilson weighed the 
qualifications of these generals anxiously 
and prayerfully. He was about to select 
the man to guard the prestige and repu- 
tation of the American arms among the 
trained veterans of France and Great 
Britain, and he chose the man who had 
not failed him in Mexico—John Joseph 
Pershing. 

Except in the Senate chamber during 
the fight raised in 1906 against Persh- 
ing’s confirmation, no full defense has 
been made against the accusation that 
politics brought about his great promo- 
tion; yet a complete defense exists in 
the official documents of the United 
States, and this defense is strangely 
interwoven with the tragic romance 
of the man’s life. But first, let us get a 
picture of his earlier career. 

He was born in a home of poverty in 
linn County, Missouri, September 13, 
1860. Even as a boy he was forced by 
necessity to work each year well into 
the winter, so that his months of school- 
Ing were brief. His ambition for edu- 
cation surmounted these difficulties, and 
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Normal School at Kirksville, at the 
same time teaching school to support 
himself. He had intended to study 
law, an ambition which he was able to 
gratify some years later when stationed 
at the University of Nebraska as its pro- 
fessor of military science. 

Three weeks after receiving his diploma 
from the Normal School he heard of a 
competitive examination for West Point 
to be conducted at his old home. He 
won this examination by a single point. 
He was graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1886. When he took this 
course Pershing had no serious intention 
to make the Army his career. His 
mother was opposed to such service on 
his part. Pershing went to West Point 
for its educational advantages. He car- 
ried away from the Academy, and has 
always retained, an intense admiration 
for it. “Blackjack’’ Pershing was his 
plebe nickname. 

Until his mother’s death Pershing 
treated her with the tender devotion a 
youth might pay to his sweetheart. 
Tragedy always seemed to find him in 
action. His troop was mounted and he 
himself was on his horse ready to depart 
upon one of his expeditions against the 
Moros when an orderly brought him the 
cabled message that his mother was dead. 
The blow fell hard upon him, but he 
collected his resolution and gave the 
command to ride. 

Few army captains have been so 
often or so highly commended as he by 
his commanders. When he was a strip- 
ling lieutenant in the Geronimo cam- 
paign of 1886, General Miles in his dis- 
patches complimented Pershing for 
“marching his troop, with pack train, 
140 miles in 46 hours, bringing in every 
animal in good condition.” 

Lieutenant Pershing saw hard fighting 
in the Indian country. In 18809, he gave 
an example of his unusual tact and un- 
willingness to shed blood if unnecessary 
to do so by rescuing a party of despera- 
dos and cowboys besieged by hostile 
Zuni Indians, accomplishing this feat 
without firing a shot. For this act 
General Carr reported that Lieutenant ' 
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Pershing was “highly recommended for 
discretion.” 

Coming down to the War with Spain, 
Lieutenant Pershing went with his regi- 
ment, the 10th Cavalry, to Cuba, where 
he so distinguished himself at San Juan 
and Santiago de Cuba that he was twice 
recommended for brevet commissions 
“for personal gallantry, untiring energy, 
and faithfulness.” ; 

General Baldwin, a Civil War veteran 
under whom Pershing served in Cuba, 
said of him: “I have been in many 
fights, through the Civil War, but 
Captain Pershing is the coolest man under 
fire | ever saw in my life.” 

Soon after these Cuban battles Persh- 
ing took a major’s commission with the 
volunteers, serving as chief ordnance 
officer and later as assistant adjutant 
general. 

But mere personal bravery does not 
necessarily make a great general, how- 
ever desirable it may be. Pershing 
was soon to show in the Philippines that 
he had that discretion, judgment, and 
restraint, together with a magnetic 
personality, that qualified him for high 
command. As early as 1903 General 
Davis wrote from the Philippines urging 
that Pershing be made a brigadier general. 
In 1901 he was placed in command of 
five troops of the 15th Cavalry, together 
with a battery of artillery, a company of 
engineers, and a battalion of the 27th 
infantry at Camp Vicars, in the Lake 
Lanao district of Mindanao, taking the 
place of General Baldwin. It was made 
as a temporary appointment, but Cap- 
tain Pershing handled the Moro situation 
with such skill and tact that General 
Sumner retained him in the command. 
He learned to speak the Moro language 
and conducted all the negotiations with 
the Moros. On four occasions he led 
expeditions against the rebellious tribes- 
men, being in the hostile jungles any- 
where from four days to two weeks at a 
time. His effectiveness both as a fighter 
and as an administrator in this cam- 
paign led President Roosevelt to compli- 
ment him by name in a message to Con- 
gress. 


This extraordinary distinction came 
to him in 1903. In his message at the 
beginning of the second session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, President Roose- 
velt complained that there was no system 
in the Army for granting the recognition 
of promotion to officers who deserved 
promotion because of their ability in the 
Service. After calling upon Congress to 
remedy this situation with necessary leg- 
islation, Mr. Roosevelt wrote: 


When a man renders such service as Captain 
Pershing rendered Jast spring in the Moro 
campaign, it ought to be possible to reward 
him without at once jumping him to the 
grade of brigadier general. 


PROMOTED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


It was a signal and unusual honor 
for an Army captain to be mentioned in 
the President’s annual message to Con- 
gress. Mr. Roosevelt devoted only a 
single paragraph to the Army in this mes- 
sage, and Pershing was the only officer 
named. The President’s wish in 1903 
to reward Pershing by promotion is 
evident in the message. Then, as now, 
the President was unable by law to pro- 
mote officers to any grade below brigadier 
general. Mr. Roosevelt waited three 
years for Congress to pass the laws that 
would enable him to give Pershing a 
smaller promotion, and then, his patience 
at an end, gave that officer the long jump 
over the 862 grades. 

It must be borne in mind that when 
Mr. Roosevelt mentioned the gallantry 
of Pershing to Congress in 1903, that 
officer had not yet met Miss Frances 
H. Warren, whom he later married, and 
through whom it was alleged he secured 
the political influence for his appointment. 

Except for the four years which Persh- 
ing spent at the University of Nebraska, 
one year (from June, 1897, to May, 1898) 
as assistant instructor of tactics at West 
Point, and a little time spent in Washing- 
ton just prior to his marriage to Miss 
Warren, he has been continually out with 
the fighting forces. Washington does 
not know him. 

He was married just as he received the 
appointment of military attaché at 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
In command of the first American expeditionary force ordered to France 
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Tokyo, and he and his bride anticipated 
a wonderful honeymoon in Japan. In- 
stead of that he arrived just in time to 
be sent to Manchuria as the American 
observer with the Japanese army, and 
spent the next two years almost continu- 
ously within the sound of guns. His 
report on his observations is regarded 
as one of the most valuable documents 
of the kind ever submitted to the De- 
partment. Incidentally, in order to make 
his work in Japan effective, he studied 
and gained a speaking knowledge of the 
Japanese language. He also speaks 
French and Spanish fluently. 

Prior to the Mexican affair Pershing’s 
most conspicuous service was in the 
Philippines in 1913 as commander of 
the Department of Mindanao and gover- 
nor of Moro Province. His diplomacy 
and knowledge of the Moro tongue en- 
abled him to settle most of the difficulty 
there without bloodshed. But when 
force was needed Pershing struck hard. 
The campaign terminated with Persh- 
ing’s defeat of the hostile Moros at the 
battle of Bud Bagsak, June 12, 1913. 
In reporting this operation to Congress 
in December, 1913, Major General Bell 
wrote: “I know of nothing connected 
with the service of General Pershing and 
the Army in Mindanao during the past 
three years which merits anything but 
praise.” 


THE TRAGEDY AT THE PRESIDIO 


But the greatest victory of Pershing’s 
life was a moral one. The cruel tragedy 
is still so fresh that little need be said of 
it here. On August 27, 1915, less than 
two years ago, his wife and three of 
their four children—the three girls— 
were burned to death in the fire that 
destroyed the Presidio in San Francisco. 
Pershing was left with the one child, 
Warren Pershing, a boy still in the toy- 
trumpet age. 

The General had received his orders to 
serve at the Mexican border and was 
in El Paso hunting a house for his wife 
and little brood when the news was 
brought to him. Such a shock might 


have unmanned a fiber less tough than 
his, and it might have destroyed Pershing 
had he not then been entering duties of 
great public importance which demanded 
his whole powers. The discipline of the 
Service saved him from giving way to 
despair, and he conducted the entire 
Mexican campaign carrying a load of 
grief such as few men are ever called 
upon to bear. 

Few Americans realized the difficulty 
of Pershing’s position in Mexico. Sent 
in to capture Villa, and commanding a 
force which he could have taken to 
Mexico City, if necessary, Pershing was 
halted by the wishes of Washington; and 
for months he and his force were com- 
pelled to maintain a line of communica- 
tion to Texas without undue friction 
with the Mexicans. 

Another commander might have fretted 
at this inaction. A more impulsive officer 
might have criticised —at least, pri- 
vately. But officers who lived with Persh- 
ing in those trying months, when no 
doubt he felt the soldier’s desire to be 
avenged for the slaughter at Carrizal, 
never heard him say a word which could 
even be twisted into acomplaint. When 
his Commander-in-Chief said go he went; 
when he was ordered to withdraw he did 
so, efficiently and well. His private ideas 
about war were expressed in a letter to 
a friend just before the Columbus raid: 

“We do not want war if we can in any 
way honorably avoid it,’ he wrote, 
“but we must not hesitate to make war 
if the cause of civilization and progress 
demands it. Nearly every step in human 
progress has been at the sacrifice of hu- 
man life. There are some things dearer 
even than life. If a nation has set up 
high ideals either for itself or others, 
it must be prepared to enforce those 
ideals if need be by its armies and navies. 
Of course, it would be better to enforce 
them through moral prestige.” 

This, written long before we knew we 
would be drawn into the war in Europe, 
represents the spirit in which America has 
gone into that war. It will be the spirit of 


General Pershing at the front in France. 
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SPRAYING AND WATERING IN ONE OPERATION 
A specially constructed nozzle permits of the application of water and a fertilizer, insecticide, or fungicide at one time 








USEFUL INVENTIONS 


Fertilize or Spray While Watering 


RECENTLY developed system of garden 

spraying provides an ingenious scheme for com- 
bining two operations in one. This system takes 
advantage of the watering act to distribute ferti- 
lizer, insecticide, or fungicide at the same time. A 
special hose nozzle, having a large cylindrical 
chamber, is supplied in place of the regular hose 
attachment. This is the cartridge container. 
There are ten different cartridges which may ke 
used in the container. The water, passing 
through the chamber, dissolves the contents 
of the cartridge, which is thus distributed in 
solution. The various cartridges are uniform 
in size, but each prepara- 
tion has a distinguishing 
color. 


A Handy Back Rest 


BACK rest that is 
light in weight, that 
folds up conveniently 
when not in use, that is 
sanitary in that its canvas 




























Positions for resting, is being made by a manu- 
facturer in Schenectady. Originally conceived for 
use on the sick bed, it is equal ly  ad- 
aptable for use on lawns, cou ch ham- 
mocks, on the bathing beach, and in 
canoes, motor boats, etc. The baek 
rest is made of cold rolled 
steel, enameled, and its back 
support forms a 
spring which, with 
the natural flexibility 
of the metal, adds to 
the comfort of its use. 

















A New Type of 
Lawn Mower 


NEW type of lawn 

mower, motor-driven 
and hand -controlled, 
seems designed to elim- 
inate much of the effort 
involved in trimming the 
lawn. Power to propel 
the machine and to 
revolve the cutting reel 








cover can be removed and 
washed, and that is ad- 
justable to three different 





A SELF-PROPELLED LAWN MOWER 


Clutches on the handle control the power that propels the 
machine and revolves the cutting reel 


1s regulated by two 
clutches on the handle. 
Most of the weight of, the 
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motor is carried 
on the traction 
roller, in order 
not to lessen the 
tractive power, 
and _ sufficient 
weight is carried 
on the cutting 
unit. to enable it 
to follow inequal- 
ities of the 
ground. 

























































AN AUTOMATIC EXTEN- 
I EL 


SON RSS. A One-man 
By which an electric light 
may be carried about and Truck 


+ ag og —~e nl = _ 

slight pu unlocks the ~ 

ratchet of an automatic lock NOTHER 
that holds the bulb at any 4 
length desired up to thirty F device that 
feet is a great time- 


and labor- saver 
in factories and stores isa truck that. can 
easily be operated by one man. To operate 
this truck the workman first places the ad- 
- justable grappling hook over the top of 
the load. Then by simply pushing down- 
ward on the footplate the load is swung 
on to the truck and is ready to be pushed 
(for the truck is never pulled) and in this 
ga) Way the truckman has every thing before 
F “ him, thus minimizing the possibility of 
B costly accidents. 











A LABOR-SAVING TRUCK 


Which enables one man to handle and transport 
eavy loads with a minimum of effort 


A Dual Personality for the Automobile 


MANUFACTURER in Illincis has recently 

placed upon the market an attachment by 
which, in twenty minutes, a Ford car can be con- 
verted into a farm tractor that is capable of hauling | 
a three-horse load or farm implement at three miles 
an hour. A superstructure that, with the exception 
of the draw-bar, is practically invisible, and that 
weighs less than 100 pounds, is attached permanently 
to the car. To convert the car into a tractor the 
rear fenders, running boards, and rear wheels are 
removed and the tractor wheels and roller pinion 
are attached. The gear reduction is as of eight to 
one, so that at a motor speed of twenty or twenty- 
four miles an hour the tractor works at two and a 
half or three. Ford tractors are not new on the mar- 
ket, but the manufacturer’s claim for his attach- 
ment is its quick convertibility and the fact that it 
can be used both as an automobile and as a ; 
tractor. 











To Cook Breakfast on the Table 









HAT seems to be a ramification of the idea of 
A COLLAPSIBLE, ADJUSTABLE, AND SANITARY the coffee percolator on the dining table is a 
BACK REST 


? ll electric stove that attaches to the ordinary 
For use on the sick bed, lawns, co sma j 
beach, etc., ag a Soe lamp socket and that permits of three cooking opera- 
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Man and His 


Machines 











FARMING TRACTOR AND AUTOMOBILE IN ONE 





A recently developed attachment permits of the transition of a Ford car into a tractor, or vice versa, in twenty minutes 


tions at the same time. The stove is equipped witha 
deep vessel with four egg cups, that may be used 
above the* heating chamber for boiling, poaching, 
steaming, creaming,} etc; and below the heating 
chamber for broiling and other cooking operations in 
which heat is applied from above. Two shallow pans 
may be used as griddles for frying eggs, pancakes, 
etc., as covers for the deeper vessel, and as heat re- 


flectors. Bread may be toasted in a wire drawer 
that is exposed to heat on top and bottom, so that 
both sides of the bread may be toasted simultan- 
eously. The table stove is made of pressed steel, 
with nickel finishings, and weighs only 8 pounds. 
The manufacturer says that “at a cost of 8 cents 
per unit” the stove “‘will operate continuously at a 
cost of 4? cents an hour.” 
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TO PREPARE BREAKFAST AT THE TABLE 


A portable-electric heated tabl2 stove in which:three cgoking operations may be performed simultaneously 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE 





QUESTIONS ON CURRENT EVENTS? 


ELL informed people are daily 

asked the kind of questions that 

follow. They are at the roots of 
the history which 1917 is making. These 
questions are practical for the class room 
as well as interesting to the general reader. 
The answers to them can be found in the 
following articles from this issue of the 
Wor_p’s Work: 

“What Mr. Hoover Said to Mr. Lloyd- 
George,” page 264; “Our Gibraltar,” 
page 320; “If America Were Bone Dry,” 
page 295; “The Negro Goes North,” 
page 314; “Why You Can’t Speculate,” 
page 311. 


WHAT MR. HOOVER SAID TO MR. LLOYD- 
GEORGE 


State in round numbers the value of 
the food and clothing sent into Belgium 
by the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 

What part of this has been given as 
private charity? How has the rest been 
obtained? 

Explain the organization for the in- 
terior distribution of supplies in Belgium 
and North France. 

What guarantees were required from 
the American Commission by the Allied 
Governments before food and clothing 
were allowed to be brought into the 
occupied territories? 

Explain the international position of the 
Commission. How has it come about? 
Why is it necessary? 

In what ways have Belgium, England, 
and France aided the Commission? 

What are the two chief considerations 
that have determined the outcome of the 
various negotiations of the Commission 
with the various governments? 


OUR GIBRALTAR 


Why does naval strategy demand that 
our main naval base on the Atlantic be as 
far eastward as possible? 

What other requirements in addition t 


strategic value should .be taken into 
account in choosing our main naval base? 
What sites are available? 


Which one is best and why? 
IF AMERICA WERE BONE DRY 


How much capital is invested in the 
liquor business in this country? 

How does this enterprise rank among 
American industries? 

If nation-wide prohibition should vo 
into effect, how many breweries and dis- 
tilleries would have to close their doors? 

How many saloons would be affected? 

How many employees would be thrown 
out of employment? 

Name other lines of business that would 
suffer great losses from national “Bone 
Dry” legislation. 

What sum of money would the federal 
and state governments, counties, and 
municipalities have to raise to meet the 
loss of revenue derived from taxation on 
alcoholic drinks? 

What arguments have the liquor in- 
terests used against prohibition? 

How do the prohibitionists refute 


’ them? 


THE NEGRO COMES NORTH 


Name some of the causes that have 
given rise to the Negro migration to the 
Northern States during the last two 
years. 

What is the effect of this migration on 
the South? 

Why is this migration an important 
event in the history of the Negro in 
America? 


WHY YOU CAN’T SPECULATE 


How does Justice Holmes define the | 
word “speculation?”’ 

In what way is the farmer a speculator? 
The grocer? Manufacturer? 

What are the principal points of differ- 
ence between legitimate business specula- 
tions and many speculative operations in 
the stock or commodities markets? 




















